









Ted Bundy (left) in a political science class at Wilson High School in Tacoma: 
highly motivated, personable, curious. 


Part 2: 
Scenes of a 


boyhood 
in the 
Northwest 


Editor's note: This article is the second in 
a series examining in exhaustive detail the 
story of Ted Bundy and the crimes for 
which he is charged and others for which 
he is a suspect. 

In reading numerous scenes that follow, 
the reader should keep a major source—po- 
lice records—in mind. Police accounts are 
not always accurate and can sometimes be 
prejudiced toward making a case or con- 
firming a theory. Some names and details of 
persons involved have been changed. 

Author Steven Winn has been working 
on this story for the past six months, in 
conjunction with Ron Wolf in Colorado and 
David Merrill in Utah. 

This series, in somewhat different form, 
is appearing simultaneously in The Weekly 
in Seattle and Utah Holiday magazine in Salt 
Lake City. 
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delphia woman, seven months’ 

pregnant and unmarried, trav- 
eled to Burlington, Vt., and regis- 
tered at the Elizabeth Lund Home 
for Unwed Mothers. Sixty-three 
days later on Nov. 24 she gave 
birth to a boy and named him 
Cowell, her maiden name—Theo- 
dore Robert Cowell. She returned 
with her son to the Roxbury sec- 
tion of Philadelphia, a working- 
and middle-class neighborhood in 
the rowhouse-lined northeastern 
section of the city, and settled back 
in her parents’ house to raise the 
baby. Ted’s father was long gone, 
but in his place, says Louise Bundy 
today, “there were both my par- 
ents and sisters, a lot of cozy fam- 
ily all the time. He was a good 
baby.” 

Late in 1950, just before Ted’s 
fourth birthday, Louise changed 


È SEPTEMBER of 1946 a Phila- 


her son’s surname in a Philadel- 
phia court to Nelson. Shortly 
thereafter, she moved to Tacoma at 
the suggestion of an enthusiastic 
uncle and quickly found a church 
she liked, the First United Metho- 
dist. It was there, at an evening so- 
cial, that she met Johnnie O. 
Bundy a short, shy cook at Madi- 
gan Army Hospital. On May 19, 
1951, less than a year after she left 
Philadelphia, Louise was married to 
Johnnie at the church, and her 
son’s name was changed for the 
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Robert Bundy. He was 4%. 

The Bundys moved several times 
in the first years of their marriage 
before they found a house near the 
Narrows Bridge in Tacoma’s West 
End. Not far from the house, a 
dense tangle of scotch broom 
bloomed a brilliant yellow every 
spring. It was a boy’s jungle, full of 
paths and secrets, and Ted had 
friends to explore it with: Warren, 
whose birthday is the same as 
Ted’s, from across the street; Terry 
from down the block. “We were in- 
separable” says Warren Dodge. 
“We did everything together. If one 
of us wanted to play basketball, we 
all did. Later on, in high school, we 
even started smoking at the same 
time” 

Soon, brothers and sisters began 
to join the family: Linda, the old- 
est, then Glen, Sandra and finally 
Richard, for whom Ted developed a 
strong and protective attachment. 
What friends and neighbors saw of 
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Ted Bundy as he appeared in the 
Wilson High School 1965 yearbook. 


came up. I guess we all thought the 


mother ran the show. She was a lit- 
tle gruffer; the father was kind of a 
mousy type” 

Today, Louise does much of the 
talking. Her voice is high and 
strong, like a violin, and her an- 
swers well practiced. Johnnie sits 
off at a distance, stiff and glassy- 
eyed; he has put on a fresh shirt 
for this evening interview after 
work. “That judge down in Utah” 
he suddenly begins, feeling for his 
words awkwardly. He pauses and 
Louise finishes his thought. There 
is in this plain-faced woman, a sec- 





Said a colleague, “It is clear that other students 
use him as a standard to emulate ... Ted is a 
mature young man who is very responsible and 


emotionally stable ... 


a great individual to know... 





the Bundy household didn’t sur- 
prise them. The family took trips 
together; they didn’t seem com- 
bative. It was all very quiet and 
decent. 








AS IT a happy childhood 
for Ted? His family, pub- 
licly and firmly committed 


to Ted’s innocence and textbook 
normality, says yes. Outsiders, 
however, didn’t get much of a look. 
“You know,” says one Bundy play- 
mate, “I don’t ever recall Ted invit- 
ing us to his place. It just never 


retary at the University of Puget 
Sound, an unexpected masterful- 
ness. 

Ted’s schoolmates and teachers, 
questioned many times since his 
name came into the news, provide 
an unspectacular picture of Ted at 
school. He was bright and friendly, 
they say—one of the gang, a fol- 
lower, a believer. The flaws and hu- 
manizing touches were there, too: 
a habit of carrying dry dog food in 
his pocket to snack on, a mock 
swordfight suddenly turned seri- 
ous, a “wild look” in Ted’s eyes dur- 


‘Wilson High School: 





ing a footrace in junior high school. 

Years later, when the police were 
assembling a biography of Bundy, 
they would suggest he had been 
unusually naive about sex, had re- 
acted violently whenever the sub- 
ject came up. They then observe, 
“He’s left-handed and he’s left- 
eyed, whatever that means” Their 
judgments are difficult to gauge. 

By high school a picture of se- 
lective motivation and enthusiasm 
and a kind of systematic self-will 
takes shape. “Ted was always doing 
something” says his mother. * Now 
he wasn’t an egghead, but if he had 
a mind to do it, he’d stay up all 
night to get a special notebook 
done” Overall his record was good 
but unremarkable (a grade-point 
average of 3.02 with 4.0 possible), 
and many of his teachers can’t 
even recall him. When it mattered 
to Ted, however, he left an im- 
pression. Says the teacher of an 
honors political-science class at 
“Ted was 
highly motivated, personable, cu- 
rious: a student you liked to have. 
But more than that, he had the air 
of a concerned scholar, most unu- 
sual for a high school kid” 

At home Ted made no secret of 
his ambitions. He would go to col- 
lege and then to law school. He 
would enter politics and would be 
elected to office. Ted had his heroes 
(Sen. Fulbright was one), and his 
early political ideology had a vi- 
sionary cast, leading him in a few 
years to strong personal commit- 
ments: first to cementing diplo- 
matic relations with China and 
then to the rejuvenation of the 
urban core. 

Meanwhile, Ted’s participation in 
the life and society of Wilson High 
was minimal. Since junior high he 
had tried activities once, then 
moved on: little league baseball and 
football, scouts, student council, 
the high school cross-country 
team. Comfortable and secure with 
old friends, he passed his evenings 
studying, idly cruising Sixth Ave- 
nue in Tacoma, drinking a little. He 
dated sporadically. 

With a slate of advanced place- 
ment credits and money saved 
from some odd jobs, Ted Bundy 
seemed to have his mind fixed 
squarely on college. In June 1965 
he was graduated from high school 
and immediately began work as a 
summer forklift operator at the Ta- 
coma City Light Company. The ‘65 
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Wilson High School yearbook was 
dedicated to Winston Churchill and 
Herbert Hoover and carried a large 
portrait photograph of the state's 
newly elected governor, Daniel 
Evans. His future campaign 
worker, Ted Bundy, enrolled at the 
University of Puget Sound that 
autumn. — 

By the middle of the academic 
year, Ted was convinced that the 
coming rapproachement between 
the United States and China 
would open important political and 
diplomatic opportunities in the 
next decade. Attracted by the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s offerings 
in Asian studies, he applied for 
transfer beginning in the autumn 
quarter of 1966. He was accepted, 
and following another summer at 
Tacoma City Light, began his stud- 
ies of Chinese language and his- 
tory. His move to McMahon Hall 
on the Seattle campus of the Uni- 
versity of Washington was his first 
time away from home. Another 
first that year: a steady girlfriend 
[named Linda for this account]. 

Ted’s grades in intensive Chi- 
nese were good, and he was ac- 
cepted for summer study at Stan- 
ford University’s prestigious 
Chinese Institute. But that was an 
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end rather than a beginning: He 
had soured on Chinese, and when 
he returned to the University of 
Washington in the fall of 1967 he 
was untracked academically. Fol- 
lowing a disastrous bout with 
urban planning and sociology 
courses, he withdrew partway 
through the winter quarter. Ted 
dropped out, a relative later told 
police, “because he needed to get 
his head together.” 


UNDY supported himself 
with a string of pick-up jobs: 
parking cars at the Seattle 
Yacht Club (police theorize he liked 
the atmosphere of the rich), box 


boy at Safeway, busboy at the 


Olympic Hotel (he was fired, say 
police, because of some suspicious 
thefts from lockers), shoe såles- 
man at a Nordstrom department 
store. It was a dark, futureless time 
for him; as Ted himself euphemis- 
tically put it later, “It became evi- 
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five months he’d had enough and 
returned to Seattle. Says his 
mother tersely, “Philadelphia dis- 
couraged him” 

In September, after working for 
the summer in a sawmill, he re- 
turned to the University District to 
a moderate, well-kept rooming 
house. It was like a homecoming. 
Years later, writing from a jail cell 
in Tallahassee, Fla., he would rhap- 
sodize about the area: “I love the 
District. I fancy myself a connois- 
seur—along with several other mil- 
lion people who grew up away 
from home—amid the temptations 
of the District. I have never been 
attached to any other place where | 
have lived. Can you believe that I 
left my heart back in the District? I 
never felt so totally a part of the 
ecosystem as | did there. I never 
tired of walking up The Ave 
window-shopping. I think I win- 
dow-shopped everyday for five 
straight years, but here I am getting 
homesick. . . ” 





Bundy’s rooming house in the University District of Seattle. “I never felt so 


totally a part of the ecosystem. 


.” he wrote. 





dent that I would have to thor- 
oughly re-align my own priorities 
before I could continue with my 
education” 

Not surprisingly, he turned first 
to politics. In April 1968 Bundy 
was appointed Seattle chairman 
and assistant state chairman of the 
New Majority for Rockefeller. The 
infamous Miami convention, which 
he attended as an alternate dele- 
gate, disgusted him. Ted Bundy, 
like so many, saw the country’s po- 
litical dilemma as a personal one. 
After a short stint as the driver for 
Arthur Fletcher, black GOP candi- 
date for lieutenant governor, Ted 
took off for Philadelphia, his old 
home, in early 1969. He wanted to 
see a big, spoiled city up close. He 
believed something could be done. 

His trip East, a friend recalls, 
was a kind of skier’s travel vaca- 
tion through the Rockies. Aspen, 
where one day he would leap from 
a courthouse window and wander 
the nearby mountains as a fugi- 
tive, was one of his stops. He ar- 
rived in Philadelphia in time to en- 
roll for the winter semester at 
Tempie University; he arranged to 
assist in the social studies class- 
room of an inner-city school. After 


Ted immediately found a job as a 
courier for Legal Messengers, and 
in a bar one evening he found Mel- 
anie [fictitious name], his girl- 
friend, more or less seriously, for 
the next six years. She was soft 
spoken and wore her hair down; 
her job, she told him, was in an 
office on campus. Linda, back in 
San Francisco, was out of the pic- 
ture for awhile. 

Mrs. Bundy recalls: “We began to 
see a lot of Ted and Melanie right 
away. I liked her; we all did. She 
had a child, and you could see she 
was ready to get married” Ted 
spent Christmas at her parents’ 
house in Utah, and they made an- 
other trip together the following 
summer. 

In May 1970 Bundy quit his job 
at Legal Messengers, and took 
another delivery job, this time for 
Pedlane, a medical supply firm 
from which, he later would tell 
Melanie, he occasionally stole 
things. In the summer quarter of 
1970 he re-entered the University 
of Washington. 

This time he seemed to know 
just what he was after, switching 
his major to psychology and doing 
well in his course work from the 
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start. He impressed his professors 
and startled old friends. “I hadn't 
seen him since high school; says a 
former classmate, “and I was really 
struck. He walked with a confi- 
dent air; he had a new hairstyle. I 
remember thinking to myself: 
Jesus, that guy really knows where 
he’s going” 

Paul Cunningham, then a Uni- 
versity of Washington law stu- 
dent, saw more in Ted Bundy than 
a swagger: “We weren't great 
friends, but we had something 
basic in common. Both of us were 
part of the breed: eager, young, 
fairly aggressive politicos. He was 
gentle, intelligent—invariably on 
his bicycle. He seemed to be his 
own person, and what that person 
was I didn’t know. But there was 
something, something aristocratic, 
a note of character. In his very 
civility there was something there 
you just couldn’t anticipate. He 
was an individual within a system. 
There was no way he'd ever be 
suckered in” 

Successful as he was in the class- 
room, Ted would later be charac- 
terized as a cold and indifferent 
counselor by co-workers at the Se- 
attle Crisis Clinic and Harborview 
Psychiatric Counseling Center. 
Emotionally removed, perhaps, but 
Ted Bundy had a carefully mea- 
sured intellectual distance from the 
psychiatric profession as well. He 
once told investigators in Salt 
Lake, “Psychology was an inter- 
esting, interesting study, but it just 
didn’t offer enough. Really, the 
state of the art is so low. What can 
you know from your fellow human 
being, aside from what he does 
overtly? You try to get inside his 
head, and it’s a difficult task” 

He added: “I know for a fact, 
having worked in a psychiatric 
counseling center, that people have 
some severe problems. Often times 
their past history and their past 
diagnoses influence what you do 
because people in the profession 
often like to err on the side of 
safety. You'd rather label a guy sick 
than not because if he ever goes 
and does anything, then if you said 
he’s well, the burden’s on you. It’s 
just like people in your business/’ 
he told the investigators. “You’d 
rather keep someone inside that 
you think might be dangerous than 
let him out and then have some- 
thing happen to him, which I’m 
sure accounts for the amount of 
bail you make. But such is the sys- 
tem” 


of his professors who hoped he 

would continue in psychology, 
but for anyone who knew him, it 
must have been no surprise to 
learn in early 1972 that Ted Bundy 
was applying to law schools in 
Washington, California, Utah and 
elsewhere. His overall academic 
record and test scores were not 
outstanding, but the testimony of 
professors was striking. “He con- 
ducts himself more like a young 
professional than a student” wrote 
an assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy. “I would place him in the top 1 
percent of the undergraduates 
with whom I have interacted” 

Said a colleague, “It is clear that 
other students use him as a stan- 
dard to emulate... . His personal 
characteristics are all of the high- 
est standards. Ted is a mature 
young man who is very respon- 
sible and emotionally stable (but not 
emotionally flat as many students 
appear—he does get excited or up- 
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set appropriately in various situa- 
tions). He has an excellent sense of 
humor and in general is a great in- 
dividual to know as a personal ac- 
quaintance. He seems to have 
many friends, and from my know- 
ledge he can take charge of a proj- 
ect in an unassuming fashion as 
well as work smoothly under the 
direction of others. I am at a loss to 


delineate any real weaknesses he 
has” 


And Bundy lobbied in his own 
behalf, enclosing a lengthy per- 
sonal statement and a statement 
on the Law School Admission Test 
(LSAT) with his application. “To 
counsel a client; to arbitrate ques- 
tions between individuals and in- 
stitutions; to search for the facts, 
and ultimately, to provide for the 
orderly resolution of conflict and 
the avoidance of ‘violence’—these 
activities constitute the goals 
which have attracted me to a pro- 
gram of legal study,’ he wrote. “l 
see the legal profession engaged in 
a quest for order. This quest af- 
fects all peoples and all places as 
people forever maneuver and ex- 
periment to establish and to dises- 
tablish political communities and 
Organizations.’ 

It was to no avail; Bundy was re- 
jected all around. And yet it hardly 
seemed to matter. After his sum- 
mer internship at the Harborview 
Psychiatric Counseling Center, his 
legal/political career was quickly 
underway. In September 1972 he 





signed on with the Committee to 
Re-Elect Dan Evans for a brief, no- 
torious period of “monitoring and 
analyzing the public statements” of 
Evans’s opponent, Albert Rosel- 
lini. According to campaign associ- 
ates, Bundy was diligent about his 
work, traveling around the state to 
pass himself off as a college stu- 
dent or newspaper reporter, rising 
from the crowd, with or without 
fake mustache, to ask embarrass- 
ing questions. More than once, 
some recall, Bundy managed to slip 
in the names of women that might 
prove especially uncomfortable for 


gations of Rosellini’s supposed ties 
with shady figures in Honolulu 
(men with Italian surnames) were 
planted in the local press, which re- 
sponded not by examining the 
charges in detail but by trumpet- 
ing them loudly. The man who en- 
gineered this shaky story ulti- 
mately was dismissed from his post 
in the Attorney General's office be- 
cause of the incident; he was also 
one of Ted Bundy’s mentors in the 
minor harassment of Rosellini. 

In short, Bundy’s introductory 
course in serious politics zeroed in 
on “hardball” tactics. Some friends 





Bundy on psychology: ‘It just didn't offer enough. 
Really, the state of the art is so low. What can you 
know from your fellow human being, aside from 


what he does overtly?’ 





Rosellini to handle in public. 

“You know,” says a co-worker 
who knew him at the time, “I don’t 
think anyone knew ex@tly what 
Ted was doing but Ted” 

That 1972 election was one of 
the strangest in the recent history 
of Washington, one marked by 
“dirty tricks” far more serious than 
those pranks to which Bundy was 
assigned. As the bitter contest be- 
tween Dan Evans and Al Rosellini 
wound to a conclusion, flimsy alle- 


who saw Ted afterward, listening 
to him boasting of dubious epi- 
sodes, thought he had been coars- 
ened and diminished by the whole 
experience. Tea himself, they said, 
was quite proud of his role. 


strength of a recommendation by 
a friend and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Bundy was 
hired by the City of Seattle’s Crime 
Prevention Advisory Commission. 


È OCTOBER. 1972, on- the 


“Ted was hired as a staff aide” says 
Fred Tausend, a lawyer then active 
on the commission. “He worked on 
a review of the state's new hitch- 
hiking law, did some work on a 
white-collar crime project and did a 
few other things” 


Another associate recalls, “He 
was ambitious, personable, attrac- 
tive—but he knew it. He was very 
consciously out to make a good im- 
pression” According to Tausend, 
Bundy made a very good impres- 
sion indeed, good enough to have 
his name among the finalists for 
director of the commission. “If we 
hadn’t had a problem with the pre- 
vious director, who was a lot like 
Ted, he probably would have made 
it says Tausend. 

Years later, during the investiga- 
tion of Bundy as a homicide sus- 
pect, his work at the Crime Com- 
mission would become a hotly 
contested matter. There was a 
commission project on violent as- 
saults against women, the story 
went, and Bundy had worked on it. 
Bundy himself claimed credit for 
such a project on a law school ap- 
plication, but Donna Schram, the 
purported co-author, denies that 
such a project ever took place. So 
does Tausend. But the police ap- 
parently maintained their belief 
that Bundy did work on an assault 
project. (“Now the people at the 
Crime Commission are just politi- 
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RESERVED SEATS. 


This football season you can see 
all the big plays in the seats you 
reserve for yourself in front of a 
VideoBeam big screen television 
system from Video Concepts. 


You can now save hundreds of 
dollars when you purchase a 
model 750 VideoBeam color 
television by Advent at Video 
Concepts. The Model 750 comes 
complete with wireless remote 
control and uses Advent'’s three- 
tube system to project a bright, 
clear six-foot TV picture. 


Video Concepts offers its 
customers convenient financing, 
as little as 10 per cent down and 
up to five years to pay. Or you 
can charge your purchases to 
your Visa, Mastercharge, or 
American Express card. 


VIDEOCON CEPTS 


Colorado’s First Video Professionals 
7777 E. Hampden Avenue 
Tamarac Square 751-1750 
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74 Saab Sonnett Ill 

73 Rolls-Royce Corniche convertible 
73 Mercedes 450SE 

73 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 

72 Mercedes 280SEL 4.5 


Open Tuesday-Saturday noon to six 





Subscribe to the 


touring 


gallery 


Touring Car Gallery’s showroom is now filled with as 
diverse a collection of rare and distinct automobiles as 
owner Marvin Odell has ever assembled. All of them 
are thoroughly reconditioned. If you have a yen to own 
such a machine, or if you would just like to look, 
























72 Mercedes 300SEL 4.5 
72 Citroen SM 5 speed 

72 Ferrari Dino coupe 

71 Mercedes 300SEL 6.3 
70 Mercedes 280SE coupe 
68 Jaguar XKE roadster 

60 Mercedes 300 limousine 





759 South Broadway 
(one-half block north of Interstate 25) 
telephone 777-0517 
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cians,’ one investigator claimed, “so 
they can’t remember too much”) 
Bundy left the commission in Jan- 
uary 1973 when he didn’t get the 
top job. 

It was a minor setback for Ted 
Bundy, whose star was clearly ris- 
ing. Another reference landed him 
a job with the King County Law 
and Justice Planning Office right 
away. There, from January through 
April, he worked on a report of re- 
and the effectiveness of 
correctional institutions. “It was a 
discouraging project, says super- 
visor Joe McGavick. “We were both 
concluding that the prisons had no 
effect on recidivism rates, but we 
couldn’t find the evidence to sup- 


cidivism 


port it” Bundy, too, must have 
been discouraged or else lost in 
terest. After filing several inter- 


mediate reports, he failed to hand 
in the concluding paper, costing 
him the final payment of his grant. 

Plainly, Ted Bundy was a young 
man his own bid- 
dings. If he failed to finish a proj- 
ect or pocketed something from 
the surgical supply firm, what did 
it matter? His professors had 
for him; important jobs 
stood ready for him like the rungs 


who answered 


gushed 


of a ladder. Absolutely nothing 
blocked the way. 

When he re-applied to the Uni- 
versity of Utah Law School in Feb- 
ruary 1973, Ted Bundy already had 
more practical legal know-how 
under his belt than most first- or 
second-year law students and had 
more direct familiarity with police 
procedures than many graduates. 
This time he appended a brief, dis- 
arming statement of purpose to his 
list of credentials. “My life style re- 
quires that I obtain a knowledge of 
the law and the ability to practice 
legal skills” he wrote. “I intend to 


fined for myself” The tone of 
Bundy’s statement, arrogant al- 
most to the point of self-parody, is 
difficult to miss. In a stack of vague 
and timid applications, it must have 
stood out. 

Again the letters of recommen- 
dation (from two professors and 
Gov. Evans) were strong. His ac- 
ceptance came within two months. 


ATE THAT SUMMER, Ted’s 
plans changed once again. The 
abrupt shifts in direction had 
become characteristic. In a letter to 
the University of Utah admissions 





Bundy: ‘My life style demands that I obtain a 
knowledge of the law ... law school will give me 
the tools to become a more effective actor in the 


social role I have defined for myself: 





be mv own man. It’s that simple. 

‘I could go on at length to ex- 
plain that the practice of law is a 
life-long goal, or that I do not have 


great expectations that a law 
degree is a guarantee of wealth and 
prestige. The important factor, 


however, is that law fulfills a func- 
tional need which my daily rou- 
tine has forced me to recognize. 
“I apply to law school because 
this institution will give me the 
tools to become a more effective 
actor in the social role I have de- 
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office he explained that an auto- 
mobile accident forced him to re- 
linquish his place in the incoming 
class. He was sorry; he hoped they 
could find someone else. Accord- 
ing to police, Bundy invented the 
story. He’d had a minor scrape with 
a police car ($25 in damage and no 
injuries) but nothing more. In any 
event Bundy had found a place for 
himself in the freshman class of 
the fledgling University of Puget 
Sound Law School. He’d found an- 
other job, too, this time as an as- 


sistant to state Republican chair- 
man Ross Davis. Again, high praise 
from his associates. 

“He was smart, aggressive, ex- 
ceptionally so; says Davis. “He was 
a moderate Republican, a fiscal 
conservative and very much a be- 
liever in the system” Echoes an- 
other co-worker, “Ted believed in 
the two-party system. He believed 
in starting at the bottom and 
working up. And he believed 
elected officials were important” 
Ted’s salary was $1000 a month, 
and his responsibilities occasion- 
ally took him on trips around the 
state. 

His studies at the University of 
Puget Sound apparently suf- 
fered. Few professors can remem- 
ber him, and those who can re- 
member recall that he rarely 
showed up for class. The follow- 
ing spring, when he was accepted 
at the University of Utah for the 
second time,-he withdrew from Pu- 
get Sound just before final exams. 

Summer stretched well into Oc- 
tober of 1973, and the long, warm 
days drew Ted Bundy outdoors. He 
bicycled around Green Lake, sailed 
a little on Lake Washington, played 
tennis, rafted the area rivers. He 
still lived in the same rooming 
house where he settled four years 
earlier, a 10-minute walk from 
Melanie’s house in another part of 
the University District. They had 
known each other now for four 
years. 

But, to Melanie’s thinking, all 
was not well between them. Ted 
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had been stealing, she thought—a 
television, perhaps a bicycle. She 
had seen some things that both- 
ered her: an Oriental knife in a 
wooden sheath, which he kept in 
the glove compartment of her car 
(a gift from a friend, he ex- 
plained); a paper sack of women’s 
clothes in his apartment (his land- 
lady’s, he said). There were other 
unusual items in his apartment: a 
pair of crutches and a forearm cast. 
His behavior and habits irked her: 
He had a way of darting at her 
from behind bushes; he was sleep- 
ing odd hours. Privately she might 
well have guessed that Ted was 
seeing other women. That winter, 
in fact, Linda returned to the state 
for a skiing trip with Ted. 

But superficially, all was calm. 


Ted even listed Melanie on his law- 
school application when he reap- 
plied to the University of Utah that 
spring. 

In May Ted went to work in the 
State Office of Emergency Ser- 
vices in nearby Olympia, Wash. His 
contacts in city and county gov- 
ernment made him a highly rec- 
ommended choice for the state job. 
Despite some _ intra-staff squab- 
bling, recalls a co-worker, “It was a 
loose, easy office where you took 
your comp time when you wanted 
and no one ever checked” Ted, she 
continues, was instantly likable, 
witty, bright and a good worker 
who once spent three weeks duti- 
fully reconstructing some files that 
were accidentally thrown away. 
They were immediate friends, 


neither guessing that someday 
they would visit through the bars 
of a Colorado jail. 

“Ted took politics very seri- 
ously,” she says. “He felt politics 
and the law were the proper way 
to handle things. Most of his at- 
tention then was on law school. He 
was very much looking forward to 
it. He wanted to be out of the area 
and experience something else. 
Since then, politically, philosophi- 
cally,” she pauses, “well, he’s 
changed” 

Because of the amount of time 
that Ted spent thinking about his 
career that summer, no one con- 
sidered his behavior to be unusual 
when he skipped a session of the 
Seattle Republican convention on 
Sunday, July 7 1974, and drove out 


to Lake Sammamish for the sun. 
He was feeling down, meandering 
along the beach alone, police 
learned later from witnesses who 
talked to him that day. This partic- 
ular trip to Lake Sammamish oc- 
curred a week before the abduc- 
tions of Janice Ott and Denise 
Naslund and the curious incidents 
involving a man named “Ted” who 
drove a VW Bug. 

Bundy was accepted for a sec- 
ond time by the law school at the 
University of Utah. In September 
he packed his things in a beat-up 
white Ford pickup truck, hauled 
them to Salt Lake City, returned 
for his tan VW Bug and began his 
new life. 
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“With Central Bank’s Executive Chextra, 
| have an unsecured line of credit 
I can use any time | want, for anything 
I want, with interest at a preferred 
customer rate” 

Now, qualified individuals can 
enjoy the ease and privacy of an 
unsecured line of personal credit... 

a privilege previously reserved 
for businesses. 

EXECUTIVE CHEXTRA — available 
only from Central Bank of Denver — 
enables you to have from $5,000 to 
$25,000 whenever and for whatever 
you want, with no questions asked, 
and without ever going to the bank. 

Once your line of credit is 
approved, you'll be able to do all sorts 
of things without applying for a loan 
every time. Take advantage of an. 
investment opportunity. Take the trip 
you've dreamed about. Make a major 
purchase. Or pay unexpected medical 
expenses or college tuition. 


You save on interest. EXECUTIVE 
CHEXTRA’s rate is comparable to 
rates for our good corporate 
customers. The rate is adjusted in 
accordance with our prime rate. When 
Central’s prime goes down, your rate 
goes down, too. If it goes up, your 
rate is adjusted accordingly. 

And you can repay your loan in 
any of several convenient ways. 

Furthermore, you'll enjoy a whole 
list of free personal banking services. 
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The Better Bankers. 


1515 Arapahoe Street / P.O. Box 5548 T.A 
Denver, Colorado 80292 / 893-3456 


A Financial Service of 


Can you qualify? Obviously. 
EXECUTIVE CHEXTRA is not for just 
anybody. However, if your credit is 
good and your income is above aver- 
age, you may already qualify. But, you 
won't know how much credit you can 
establish until you apply. 

It costs you nothing to find out 
how you can enjoy an EXECUTIVE 
CHEXTRA account. Just send us the 
coupon for a free brochure and an ap- 
plication. Or call us at 303/893-3456. 


Please send complete details about 
EXECUTIVE CHEXTRA. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Daytime Phone No. 


*Chextra is a registered service mark and Executive Chextra 
is a service mark owned by Central Bank of Denver. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


GAO looks at 


the Mancuso affair 








By STEVE FORRESTER 





WASHINGTON 
SCIENTIST at the University of Pitts- 
Bee: is claiming that new data strength- 
ens his finding that small doses of radia- 
tion have caused cancer among workers at the 
Hanford Nuclear Reservation in southeast 
Washington state. The latest development cre- 
ates new doubts about the health effects of the 
Rocky Flats nuclear weapons plant near Denver 
because workers there, like the workers at Han- 
ford, handle quantities of plutonium. 

The scientist, Dr. Thomas Mancuso, says the 
risk posed by low-level radiation is about ten 
times greater than anyone had realized. 

A subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives had charged that the Department of En- 
ergy tried to cover up the scientific evidence, 
and the panel ordered an investigation by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Rep. Paul Rogers, D -Fla., chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Health and Environ- 
ment, requested the GAO investigation into the 
Department of Energy’s termination of a re- 
search contract with Dr. Mancuso. 

“They (the Department of Energy) gave vari- 
ous excuses for bringing the Mancuso contract 
to an end that simply were not substantiated 
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The good parts about 
saving money are all in 


few pages. 


Your Mountain Bell directory can give you a lot 
more than just names and numbers. So take a few 
minutes to browse through the Call Guide section at 
the front of the book. You'll find information on 
how to save money on your long distance calls 
... what to do about bad connections or 
wrong numbers...how to take advantage 


the first 





of low-cost optional phone service. 
And there’s more. 
If you’re shopping for products 


or services, you can also save a lot of 
time and effort by using your Yellow 


Pages directory. Your Mountain 
Bell directories— good reference 
books for saving money with 
your telephone. 
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Rogers. 

The subcommittee found that four of the six 
scientists hired by the Energy Department for a 
peer group review of Mancuso’s research urged 
that the professor finish the project. 

“The DOE doesn’t want to hear that there 
really may be problems, because that would 
mean looking at the standards and making 
changes throughout the nuclear industry,’ said 
Rogers. 

Since 1964 Mancuso studied the population of 
persons who have worked at the Hanford Nu- 
clear Reservation from the time the facility 
began operations in 1944, a group of approxi- 
mately 35,000 workers. 

Before Mancuso’s study most research on the 
effects of radiation on humans concerned cases 
of massive doses, such as when atomic bombs 
were dropped on the Japanese cities of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. No one had conducted a 
study to determine the effects of low-level radi- 
ation on individual workers for long periods of 
time: 10, 20 or 25 years after they had left em- 
ployment in the nuclear industry. 

Low-level radiation is exposure to less than 5 
rems a year, which is the standard for protec- 
tion and insulation in the nuclear industry. 


“We have found out that the so-called stan- 
dards, the permissible standards relative to the 
industrial population for radiation, is not safe at 
all’ said Mancuso. “Actually the workers were 
exposed to radiation considerably below the so- 
called 5 rems per year, and they still developed 
radiation-induced cancer. 


“We found that the risk was about ten times 
greater than anyone had realized before, and as 
a result the standards [of safety] would have to 
be revised downward,’ Mancuso said. 


Mancuso’s new findings were presented in 
March to the International Atomic Energy 
Meeting in Vienna, Austria, but received little 
notice in the United States. That paper states, 
“According to the second study, approximately 5 
percent of the cancer deaths of Hanford work- 
ers were radiation-induced and these extra 
deaths were probably concentrated among can- 
cers of the bone marrow, lung and pancreas” 


When Mancuso’s findings first appeared to be 
conclusive, in 1974, the staff of the Atomic En- 


ergy Commission (now the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission) moved to terminate Mancuso’s 
contract, using his age as a pretext. The AEC 


also convened an expert peer group of scientists 
to review Mancuso’s research. The AEC argued 
that Mancuso was past retirement age, but the 
University of Pittsburgh’s retirement cut-off is 
70, as long as a researcher has funds for his re- 
search. 


In a recent letter to Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger, Rep. Rogers wrote, “Based on our 
review of the Inspector General’s report, we 
have concluded that it is totally deficient and can 
be of little use as you try to resolve the serious 


Mancuso. 

“In general, the Inspector General's report is 
poorly organized and quite confusing. It con- 
tains many conclusions which are not sup- 
ported by evidence included in the report, while 
omitting, ignoring or understating critical evi- 
dence” 


Said Rogers last week, “The Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report was almost worthless. Im having 
the GAO check into that and also the manage- 
ment handling of the Mancuso contract” 


The House subcommittee investigation re- 
vealed that the Department of Energy used 
Mancuso to publish his findings before he had 
reached positive results (which would demon- 
strate a link with cancer). 


“I was repeatedly urged to publish my prog- 
ress reports during the period of time they were 
negative,’ said Mancuso. “I refused to do so as a 
scientist. I refused to publish data which I be- 
lieved to be a false negative in the development 
of cancers which may have a long latent period; 
and some cancers may take at least 30 years or 
more. If you publish data before the cancer has 
time to develop, why, you’re coming up with 
false negative findings. I would have no part of 
it. I refused to do so. Since I refused to do so, 
their attitude toward me changed” 


After Mancuso was pushed out, the AEC 
transferred his project to the Battelle North- 
west research organization. That group had re- 
cently hired Dr. Sidney Marks, who had partici- 
pated in the AEC’s termination of Mancuso’s 
contract. 

“One of the principle people who brought 
about or helped to bring about the termination 
of the Mancuso contract is now at Battelle; said 
Rep. Rogers. “They’ve given them the contract 
that Mancuso had, which is ludicrous” 


Mancuso was joined by an eminent colleague 
in 1976: Dr. Alice Stewart, a British scientist 
who is considered the founder of radiation epi- 
demiology. Her work at Oxford University in 
Britain in the ‘50s established a correlation be- 
tween leukemia in children and fetal X rays 
which had been taken of their mothers. 

Stewart included her statistician, George 
Kneale, in the Mancuso project. Mancuso has 
said he could not have completed his research 
without Kneale’s statistical work 

Stewart and Kneale joined Mancuso in pre- 
senting new findings to the Atomic 
meeting in Vienna. 

Concerning the alleged cover-up, Mancuso 
said, “Frankly it means that a lot of the con- 
cepts that they [the AEC] had were wrong. 
They're not about to admit that many of the 
theories and many of the conclusions that they 
advanced for years and promoted to the public 
were no longer valid. 

“They had been saying for years that the so- 
called standards were safe for the workers. Well, 
it’s not safe at all” 
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EDUCATION 





The boom in 
religious schools 





By MARY HARGROVE 





TULSA, Okla. 

N THE COMING WEEKS, as schoolchildren 

prepare to return to classrooms, an unprece- 

dented number of youngsters will bypass their 
local public schools to stream into a swelling 
number of small, consolidated classrooms where 
their main textbook will be the Bible. In the 
South, the Plains states, the West and especially 
the North, millions of children will enroll this 
fall in private, nonaccredited schools featuring 
the fourth R: religion. 

While the rapid growth of such schools appar- 
ently has not yet put a sizable dent in the al- 
ready declining public school enrollment, the 
trend forebodes an uncertain future for public 
schools. Nationally, private religious schools are 
increasing by about three a day and have cre- 
ated a billion-dollar-a-year business. 

In Tulsa, a city of 350,000, the school bell will 
ring in nearly a dozen such schools; each aver- 
ages only a little more than 100 students. 

Loren Notley, principal of the Grace Fellow- 
ship Christian School, is typical of the new edu- 
cators. He will oversee 150 students from kin- 
dergarten through the 12th grade, with several 
grades clustered in one room. “The Lord laid it 
on my heart to start a school?’ he said. “The chil- 
dren go to Sunday school, but they don’t have 
an opportunity to practice what they've been 
taught. We will stress respect for home, author- 
ity and themselves. 

“The public schools feel they are no longer 
able to teach values. It is important to develop 
the character of young people. Those are the 
lessons that stay with them longer than the aca- 
demic materials they forget after they pass a 
test” 

Fees for the schools range from nothing at 
Grace Fellowship to $700 a year at the East- 
wood Baptist School, Tulsa's largest private 
school, in which 400 students are enrolled this 
fall. 

“It will cost us $800 per student per year,” 
Notley said, “but we are not charging tuition be- 
cause the church helps in the ministry. It is part 
of our church in action, and members designate 
an offering above the regular tithing to support 
the school? 

/ o 

Dale Carnagey and his brother Glen are the 
prime movers behind the Patrian Academy, 
which will open with 45 students enrolled. Glen, 
pastor of the Patrian Bible Church, said that 
public school systems nationwide have been 
moving away from teaching students facts, 
figures and ideas rooted in knowledge and are 
growing towards “affective learning,’ training a 
child how to feel. 

“Judeo-Christianity is only one ethical sys- 
tem, but it happens to be the one many parents 
believe, and there should be no attempt on the 
part of the schools to change that,’ Dale said. 

He stressed that the schools would teach 
patriotism, support for the military and the 
American free enterprise economy, intermin- 
gled with intensive reading of classic literature, 
instruction in the Romance languages in the 





Mary Hargrove, a reporter for The Tulsa Trib- 


une, regularly writes for The New York Times. | 





early grades and Latin and Greek in junior and 
senior high school. 

Many of the schools offer separate Bible 
classes and most interject religious training into 
almost every subject. Not surprisingly, teachers 
are carefully screened. At the Tulsa Christian 
Academy, they are required to have a “born- 
again” experience. 

The operators of the academies claim their 
students do better academically. Administrators 
at Eastwood Baptist claim that on standard 
achievement tests, their students rank in the 
upper 25 percent. Al Janey, head of the Ameri- 


can Association of Christian Schools (AACS), 


said students in the schools nationwide—about 6 
million—“generally grade one to three years 
above the norm for children in their area” 
The public schools, said Gerald Carlson, field 
director of the AACS, “can’t maintain a viable 
academic program as they used to, nor can they 
maintain discipline. Also, the schools are trying 
to be neutral morally and religiously. But with 
all the social problems of secular society, it just 
isn’t possible to be neutral anymore” Carlson 
said membership in the AACS has grown from 





Private religious schools are 
increasing by three a day. It’s 
now a billion-dollar business. 





80 systems at its founding in 1972 to 700 last | 


year. He expects 800 to 1000 schools to enroll 
this year. 

In Whittier, Calif., the Association of Chris- 
tian Schools International represents about 1200 
schools, mostly in Western states. It is slightly 
more independent than the fundamentalist- 
oriented AACS. 

“I would say about 75 percent of our schools 
have been founded in this decade; said Carlson. 
The most dramatic growth in recent years, he 
added, has not been in the Bible Belt or the 
South but in such Northern states as Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

No AACS-affiliated school receives any state 
or federal aid, he said, “nor do we seek it or want 


it because we don’t want the strings that are at- 
tached” 
e 

State accreditation of academic programs is 
another sensitive issue. Litigation in North 
Carolina and Kentucky is challenging the right 
of such schools to exist without proper accredi- 
tation. According to Carlson, it’s a matter of 
freedom of religion. “We're saying to the courts 
and to the states, ‘Our schools aren’t separate 
from our churches. We can’t be under the régu- 
lations of public educational entities that have 
different goals and different beliefs’ 

“It is impossible” he said, “for Christian 
schools to seek or have state approval?’ because 
of contradictory basic beliefs. 

Carlson claimed that Christian colleges are ex- 
periencing a growth spurt simultaneously and 
just as dramatically as the primary and secon- 
dary schools. “It is our policy, our philosophy,” he 
said, “to encourage students to attend Christian 
colleges” 

While the impact of the religious school move- 
ment on public and private secular education re- 
mains to be seen, the proponents of fundamen- 
tal, four-R education are optimistic about the 
trends and unconcerned about the impact. 

“We want our children to go home acting the 
same way they left home,’ one Tulsa principal 
said. “Our children are rewarded for their 
achievements, but if they break the codes, they 
are punished. They are freer to learn because 
they know the guidelines” 
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How to stamp out neurosis 


There’s some good news from the American 
Psychiatric Association: As of next year there 
will no longer be any neurotics roaming the 
streets of the United States. It’s not that mental 
health in America is going to be improved—it’s 
just that psychiatrists have decided to officially 
do away with the term neurosis. 

Dr. Robert Spitzer says that the terms neurosis 
and neurotic have been so overused they literally 
have no meaning anymore. Many of the prob- 
lems previously described as a “neurosis” will be 
referred to instead:as “disorders” 


They forgot the TV Guide 


Residents of Millbrae, Calif., have finally laid 
to rest a time capsule which was slated to be 
buried two years ago during the Bicentennial 
celebration in 1976. The capsule was supposed 
to contain items which represented Millbrae life 
styles in 1976. 

After several years of wrangling about that, 
the local townsfolk finally agreed upon such 
items as pantyhose, cigarettes, copies of the city 
budget, a pocket calculator, a saccharine warn- 
ing label and some marijuana. The capsule is 
scheduled to be opened in 2076. 


The end of the free ride? 


Students and parents should brace them- 
selves for more F grades this year than ever 
before. At least this is the warning from the Na- 
tional Education Association which says that 
teachers nationwide are being encouraged to 
flunk unqualified students instead of just auto- 
matically sending them on to the next grade, 
called “social promotion” 

Association leaders say that teachers have 
been criticized heavily by parent groups in 
recent years for not flunking students who fail 
to learn. Says an association spokesperson: “I 
just hope the public is ready for the conse- 
quences when a large number of pupils fail” 


Forest Service does a burn 


Smokey the Bear has been flicking his Bic in 
public, and a lot of Forest Service personnel are 


embarrassed and angry. It all started recently 


when the United States Forest Service reached a 
special agreement with the makers of Bic ciga- 
rette lighters. The Bic Company agreed to help 
underwrite printing of 500,000 Smokey posters 
which show the famous bear leaning on his 
shovel. Underneath Smokey’s smiling face are 
the words: “Please, flick your Bic carefully in my 
woods.” 

However, a number of Forest Service officers 
around the country have refused to circulate or 
put up the posters. Some say that the posters 
are simply too commercial in that Smokey is 
promoting a certain brand of lighter. 


They thought they burned it 


Police in Burlington, N.C., are red-faced after 
accidentally auctioning off a rather unorthodox 
“grab bag” of material during a recent sheriff's 
sale. According to High Times magazine, the 
grab-bag item—much to the surprise of its 
buyer—turned out to be a bag filled with mari- 
juana. 

Embarrassed police officials tried to explain 
the illicit sale by saying the dope had been seized 
several years before and had simply been lying 
around the station for all that time. The offi- 
cers claimed everyone had forgotten what the 
bag contained until after it was sold. 


The economics of running 


People who have been running on a regular 
basis for at least a year may now enjoy some 
benefits from their huffing and puffing in the 
form of lower life-insurance rates. Occidental 
Life of North Carolina has become the first life 
insurance company in the United States to offer 
lower rates to regular runners, swimmers or bi- 
cyclists. According to the company, any person 
who has engaged in at least 20 minutes of hard 
exercise for three or more times a week during 
the past year qualifies for a 20-percent reduc- 
tion in insurance rates. The company says it be- 
lieves that people who exercise regularly are 
much better risks. 
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The case of the 
missing verbs 


By DAN CHISZAR 

o 
OMETHING right. 
what it at first, 
the early 


Smith didn’t 
maybe just the 
autumn 


wasn t 


was 


KNOW 





stillness of dawn out- 


ide. The 
Denver that time of 


E3 


wind usually moves around a bit in 
year. He stopped filing radio 
around the bureau. Everything 
then it 
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nung up tne phone and stared out the 

[his he didn’t need, not with the foot 
ball season already upon him. He looked down at 
his work again and began to file copy automati- 
cally, his mind elsewhere. 

‘Mr. Smith?” The bureau manager spun 
around to face a serious-looking man in a rum- 
pled suit. “I’m Lt. Streeter.” He felt around in 
his jacket pocket for a cigarette pack, fished out 
a butt and let it hang from his lips. He looked 
toward the bank of teletypes. 

“Is it always this noisy?” he asked. The cop 
lighted his cigarette and tossed the match into a 
trash can. 

“Yes, usually,” Smith said. 

The detective took a small notebook and pen- 
cil from his inside coat pocket. “I understand 
some verbs were taken from our office” He pro- 
nounced the word verb very carefully. 

“Yes” said Smith. “Sometime during 
night” 

“Uh, can you describe them, Mr. Smith?” the 
cop asked. 

“Well, they were hard-hitting” 

“Hard-hitting?” 

“Yes, action stuff?’ said Smith. “You see, it was 
a special file we put together every fall. We gath- 
ered all these special verbs for use in football 
stories” 

The cop said nothing. He stared at Smith. “Do 
you. . ” He paused. “Do you know anyone who 
` would have a reason to steal these verbs?” 

“No” said Smith. “Everybody else has their 
own. Curious, though, whoever it was wanted 
only the verbs. There were some perfectly good 
nouns lying around—blitz, bomb—but whoever it 
was wanted only football verbs. The baseball 
verbs are still here” 

“Baseball verbs?” 

“Yes; said Smith, “slammed, belted, socked, blasted, 
stroked, ripped, pounded, clubbed, cracked, lined, rapped, 


the 





Dan Chiszar is a reporter with the Denver 
bureau of United Press International. 
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whoever it was wanted only those football Murders tne COR 
verbs” “That’s a bit much, even for us” said Smith. 


The lieutenant rubbed out his cigarette in an 
ashtray and sat at one of the rewrite desks. He 
scratched his head. “Football verbs. What are 
football verbs?” 

“Well” said Smith, “rushed, bulled, sprinted, 
charged, dove—anything that could possibly be a 
synonym for ran. Scampered, although I wouldn't 
mind if you didn’t recover that one; the idea of a 
220-pound man scampering up a field is almost 
more than I can take. 


‘And booted, that’s gone, too. It’s awfully frayed 
from the soccer season, but we need it for field 
goals” 

Smith cleared his throat and put a match to 
his pipe while the cop scribbled in his pad. 

“But,” said Smith, “what we really need back is 
the infinitives” 

The lieutenant looked up. “Infinitives?” he 
asked. 

“Yes—to lift, to rally, to win, to beat, to defeat, to 
power, to push—You know, like: ‘Bulldog Jones did 
so and so to lift the Dallas Bananas over the 
New York Pineapples, 10-2, Sunday.” 

“You need them?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Why?” 

“Style, it’s wire-service style” said Smith. 

“Why don’t you change it?” 

“Look, we give the newspapers what they 
want. They pay, we write the stories” 

“Okay, okay,” said Lieutenant Streeter. “Infin- 
itives. Anything else?” 

“Yes, all our past-tense action sports verbs, es- 
pecially those suited for football and other team 
sports. Like sparked. You have no idea how many 
players spark their team to victory. Or powered, or 
ignited, or paced.’ 

“Tve seen those words,’ said the cop. “Often” 

“Then there’s what one team does to an- 
other,’ said Smith. “Edge, nudge, blank, pound, down, 
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“And the quarterback stuff is gone, too,’ he 
continued. “The passing verbs: drilled, rifled, tossed, 
lobbed—all gone” 

“How about fired?” asked the detective. 

“No, that one is still in the golf file” said 
Smith. 

“Hurled?” asked the cop. 

“Still in the baseball file” said Smith. 

The bureau manager pulled on his pipe for a 
moment, thinking. “It won’t be the same with- 
out those verbs. They’ve been around a long 
time, and we've grown very familiar with them. 
Of course, many of them could be considered 
clichéd” 

“Clichéd?” said the policeman. “What’s that?” 

“It’s something you've seen many times before 
and will see again” 

“You fellows aren’t suppose to use stuff like 
that, are you?” 

Smith lifted his eyebrows. “What are you, a 
critic?” 

“DOLLY. © 

“You don’t know what it’s like in here on a 
Saturday when every damn college with a va- 
cant lot in back has a football team playing. The 
phone doesn’t stop ringing. They stack up. Look, 
in every game somebody wins, somebody loses. 
There just isn’t that much difference between 
most ballgames. A guy throws a touchdown— 
he’s a hero. A guy fumbles on the 2—he’s a bum. 
How many variations are there? What do you 
think goes on out there on the 40-yard line, nu- 
clear physics? It’s just not that complicated. Edi- 
tors want the basics and they want those night 
leads written with everything topside so they 
can cut from the bottom, use the first ‘graph if 
they only have room for that. And everything is 
speed, speed, speed” 

The cop was quiet. “What’s a night lead?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, never mind; Smith said. “That’s not 
what's missing” 

The detective got up to leave and walked 
toward the door. Smith fiddled with his pipe, his 
eyes on the pile of news copy strewn on the 
desk. 

“I really don’t have much to go on” said the 
cop. “No suspects, no clues, just the disappear- 
ance of all these hard-hitting verbs”: 

“Maybe it wouldn’t be such a bad thing if you 
didn’t recover many of them” Smith said, al- 
most to himself. 

“Well, we'll start looking for the items imme- 
diately,” said the lieutenant. “We might try the 
hock shops first” 

“No, said Smith. “I don’t think they'll turn up 
there. You might try the sports information 
offices at colleges or pro sports teams. They’re 
always looking for zippy verbs” 

“How about newspapers?” 

“No, they have plenty of their own” 

“Well, it’s been interesting talking sports with 
you, and about verbs and infinitives. Sorry 
about the theft. Or” he said, looking around 
again at the stacks of copy and newspapers, “l 
guess I should say alleged theft” 


“Alleged?” said Smith. “Now you're talking adjec- 
tives” 
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Report from the 
Telluride Festival— 
Part 2 


By PETER KLEM 


HOSE who slept in on Sunday morning, or 
enjoyed a leisurely breakfast at The Iron 
Ladle (whose “Piperade” omelet is not to be 

missed), neglected the program at 9 a.m. en- 
titled, “Treasures from the Royal Belgian Ar- 
chive; which consisted of a 1926 Russian serial, 
Miss Mend, a 160-minute cliff-hanger imported 
(at great expense to the management) from the 
Royal Belgian Archive. Of course so valuable a 
chunk of celluloid required a reliable guardian to 
accompany it across the ocean to Telluride, and 
so Jacques Ledoux, custodian of the Archive, 
brought it in person. 

Miss Mend turned out to be the sort of ob- 
scure moldy oldie that Telluride does such a 
good job of bringing to the attention of the gen- 
eral filmgoing public. It is an item that would be 
of interest only to film historians, but this pres- 
entation was highlighted by the skills of an 
adept translator, loaned by the State Depart- 
ment, who was able to decipher the breakneck- 
speed Russian subtitles even when one reel of 
the serial went through the projector back- 
ward. It was almost a reassurance that the coun- 
try’s foreign policy was in capable hands. 

At noon the daily seminar panel attacked the 
topic, “Is the mutilation of its films and people a 
necessary by-product of Hollywood?” The panel 
consisted of filmmakers Carroll Ballard (an in- 
dependent director who is currently making his 
first studio film), Monte Hellman (director of 
Two-Lane Blacktop, Ride the Whirlwind and the new 
China 9, Liberty 37) and Michael Schultz (director 
of Cooley High, Car Wash and Set. Peppers Lonely 
Hearts Club Band)—and Sterling Hayden. 

Those who were waiting for Hayden to blast 
the Hollywood establishment were disap- 
pointed. The other panelists dominated the first 
hour of the proceedings, and none felt that Hol- 
lywood had exerted that malignant an influence 
on him. 

Ballard felt that Hollywood was characterized 
by a great deal of human potential that had been 


“stifled” and‘lamented the falling away of those’ 


talents who never broke into the field. Hellman 
compared filmmaking in America to the Ameri- 
can government, concluding that making movies 
was akin to political compromise. Schultz denied 
that there was a “Hollywood, but noted that the 
distributor for Cooley High had given him a hard 
time because “They wanted to whitewash black 
characters [to] fit the image of Sidney Poitier.” 

Schultz emerged as the most incisive of the 
panelists. He denied that “Hollywood” was “in- 
trinsically evil” adding, “The only innate evil 
about Hollywood is its isolation from real peo- 
ple. The bigger the industry gets, the more iso- 
lated the people who run it get” Hellman re- 
marked that there were a few creative producers 
around who allowed filmmakers considerable 
latitude, and cited Terence Malick’s upcoming 
Days of Heaven as an example. Ballard agreed; 
Francis Ford Coppola is producing Ballard’s new 
film. 


Questions from the audience included, “Has 
the rating system had a castrating effect on your 
films?” (Not really, agreed the panelists) to 
“How can I get my screenplay read?” (Forget 
agents and get in touch with a filmmaker you 
think might be interested, suggested Ballard. 
Agents can help get material to studios and pro- 
ducers, Hellman averred. “You can do a lot of 


pretty good business in a bar,” Hayden offered.) 


The most profound audience question had to 
do with what each panelist saw as his personal 
responsibility to his audience. The answers: 

Havden: “We'd like to share the pain... the 
dreams ... the struggle. We'd like to reach peo- 
ple, feel better because they'd met us, or read us, 
or seen a film that we did. It’s a battle—it’s a 
helluva lot of fun, too, isn’t it?” 


Hellman: “To share whatever little vision that 
we have” To that end, he elaborated, sometimes 


you rap with another person, and sometimes 
you make a film. 


Ballard: Felt his films reflected his life and his 
values, “and if others find it interesting or en- 
lightening, that’s good” 


Schultz: Stated that he sought to “bridge gaps 
across people’s ignorance and fear.” 


FTER a short break, a smaller crowd re- 
convened to engage in “a little one on one?’ 
as the moderator phrased it, with Ster- 
ling Hayden. Hayden apologized for being inar- 
ticulate (“I’ve never been good at stringing 
things together unless I’ve got a pencil or a 
pen”), and indeed, tended to ramble at the out- 
set. He saw the purpose of the festival, for in- 
stance, as being “to fulfill ourselves while stay- 
ing free, and live pretty well—have a good time. 
I guess that’s what we're all thinkin’ about, isn’t 
it?” 

He summarized his life as follows: “I made at- 
tempts to get away—some of them flamboyant, 
which was an indication of my incipient neuro- 
sis, which has been bothering me more in recent 
years. The more I know, the less I know, of 
course” 

Hayden was best when relating anecdotes of 
his work with famous directors. He described 
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Seminar crowd at the Telluride Film Festival. Several outdoor panels are held each day with spectators 


gathering on the grass. 


famously with everyone, but Burt Lancaster was 
feuding with Bertolucci. When it came time to 
shoot a scene in which Hayden approaches Lan- 
caster swinging a scythe, Bertolucci whispered to 
Hayden, “Make him jump!” Lancaster flashed his 
famous teeth at Hayden: “I’m glad it’s you 
swinging that!” To Lancaster’s amazement, Hay- 
den’s final swing scraped the bottom of his 
shoes. He jumped. 


P TO THIS POINT the festival had been 

characterized by a singular lack of excit- 

ing new films. On Sunday afternoon audi- 
ences were treated to Ray and Joan Silver’s new 
film, On the Yard. Ray had produced Hester Street 
and Between the Lines while his wife directed; for 
On the Yard, they reversed reles. The picture, 
starring John (Between the Lines) Heard and Tom 
Waites as two prisoners for whom a carton of 
cigarettes becomes a literal matter of life and 
death, was generally considered the best of the 
festival, with some observers prepared to call it 
the definitive prison movie. 

Ray Silver, who referred to Telluride as “the 
nicest, pleasantest film festival around” when 
introduced to the audience, later provided some 
details on the making of the film. On the Yard was 
shot on location at the Rockview State Pen in 
Pennsylvania, with “grudging cooperation from 
the warden. Actual guards and inmates played 
all the extras and some of the small speaking 
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blowing a scene 48 times while making Dr. 
Strangelove. As he continued to forge on, “in my 
usual steadfast, taciturn, apprehensive fashion,’ 
Kubrick came up to him, and in a “beautifully 
compassionate” gesture, remarked, “Look—the 
terror in your eyes as we start each take might 
just yield the quality that we want” After a 
lunch break, “there was not much problem. | 

“I will go to my grave looking back on The 
Long Goodbye with Altman” Hayden admitted. In 
preparing for the role, he drove out to Malibu 
with Altman, and began “smoking a little grass, 
an’ drinking a little white wine, and measuring 
each other the way people do” Altman quoted 
Chandler's self-description to summarize the 
role: “An alcoholic ex-writer of forgettable fic- 
tion” 

“I wasn’t entirely qualified Hayden drawled, 
“but I had a certain leg up on that” He proposi- 
tioned Altman, “On this one, I’d like to work 
about as heavily stoned as I can get on good 
hash” “Of course!” Altman assured him, and 
Hayden signed on. 

They set to work on a Monday morning, in a 
bungalow in Alta Dena, Calif., where W.C. Fields 
had died. Hayden had been terrified of improvi- 
sation, but in an early scene with Elliott Gould, 


“We met, we talked, we smoked, and we had the 


feelings going, and we just let ‘er rip” There 
were no second takes, and Hayden recalled, “It 
makes ya feel about as well as a boy can feel, 
y'know, going like that” 

He described Bernardo Bertolucci as a “beau- 
tiful person; very precise in his use of the me- 
dium. While making 1900, Hayden got along 


-i 


roles. The very act of filming inside the slammer 
inevitably relaxed prison discipline, but “ener- 
gized” the prisoners, who spend most of their 
time sitting around bored counting days. 

The late afternoon presentation was Michael 
Schultz's Cooley High, a strange inclusion for the 
festival, since it is often seen here in revival at 
the dollar movie houses. While Schultz felt that 
“movies should speak for themselves; he indi- 
cated that he had had to fight constantly to 
maintain the integrity of the picture. For the 
commercially minded, he noted that the film had 
been shot in 25 days and had played success- 
fully to cross-over audiences. 

The film is indeed a sort of black American 
Graffiti, albeit more unrestrained and violent. 
Like Graffiti, however, the police are seen as inef- 
fectual bumblers, and the film ends with a 
“where are they now?” conclusion. 

The film that everyone wanted to see Sunday 
evening (if they did not hold special tickets to 
the “Czech New Wave” tribute) was the uncut 
version of the 1975 British film, The Wicker Man. 
Billed as a “world premiere; Wicker Man kicked 
up interest because it had been hailed by Cine- 
fantastique, a magazine for sci-fi film buffs, as 
“The Citizen Kane of horror films” 

Only those holding general-admission festi- 
val tickets (which sold for $85 this year) were 
able to be admitted, although a repeat screening 
was scheduled for Monday night. What the SRO 
crowd which packed the Nugget Theater found 
was a strange tale of Druid worship in western 
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Almost Summer. A treatise on California high 

school politics, starring Didi Conn (You Light Up 
My Life) 

North Valley, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 

Target Village, Westminster 6 


American Hot Wax: A re-creation of the rock era 
(New York, 1959), starring Tim Mcintire and 
Laraine Newman, featuring rock all-stars Jerry 
Lee Lewis and Chuck Berry, and directed by 
Floyd (Aloha, Bobby and Rose) Mutrux. 
Thornton 


Animal House: A string of sight gags about a 
raunchy fraternity of the ‘60s, authored by sev- 
eral writers from The National Lampoon and 
brightened considerably by a volcanically comic 
performance from John Belushi. While uneven, 
the movie does tap into the atmosphere of “any- 
thing goes’ prankishness that makes the fun of 
campus life worth the price of a college educa- 

tion 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Westland, 
Westminster 6 


Avatanche: The worst movie ever made in Colo- 
rado, from the tired performances of Rock 
Hudson and Mia Farrow to the meteorologic im- 
plausibilities 

Cinderella City 


The Big Sleep: A lackluster remake of Raymond 
Chandler's convoluted mystery, with Robert 
Mitchum as Philip Marlowe, sleepier than ever. 
Co-starring Jimmy Stewart, Sarah Miles, Candy 
Clark and Oliver Reed, who turns in the pic- 
tures most memorable performance as “Whis- 
pering” Eddie Mars. 

Village Square 


Big Wednesday: Jonn (The Wind and the Lion) 
Milius’ account of three surfers (Jan-Michael 
Vincent, William Katt and Gary Busey) and how 
their friendship evolves during the ‘60s. 

Village Square 


Buckstone County Prison: Life on a North 
Carolina chain gang. 
Northglenn 


Capricorn One: Peter Hyams’ film about a bogus 
landing on Mars is a tedious bit of business, 
except for its electrifying climax. Hal Holbrook 
and Telly Savalas have some choice scenes, up- 
staging Elliott Gould, James Brolin, Sam Water- 
ston et al. 

Federal 


The Cheap Detective: Neil Simon has amalga- 
mated the plots of Casablanca and The Maltese 
Falcon, with Peter Falk cast in the Bogart role. 
Although the picture boasts an all-star cast, and 
one has the constant urge to laugh, little comes 
of it because of Robert (Murder by Death) 
Moore's listless direction. 

Aurora Mall, Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Westland 


Coma: Robin Cook's best-seller, adapted and 
directed by fellow-M.D. Michael Crichton (The 
Andromeda Strain), stars Genevieve Bujold as an 
uppity lady resident who uncovers dark doings 
in the medical profession. Pure sci-fi. 

Mayan 


Convoy: Ali McGraw and Kris Kristofferson star 
in Sam Peckinpah's latest film, about truckers on 
the rampage. This is a far cry from the C.W. 
McCall hit song that inspired the movie. 
Mayan 


The End: Burt Reynolds directs himself in a 
movie about a real-estate salesman with a termi- 
nal illness. After the novelty of the all-star cast 
(Sally Field, Joanne Woodward, Dom DeLuise, 
Myrna Loy, Pat O'Brien, etc.) wears off, the 
movie becomes moribund, too. Kristy McNichol 
is a young actress to watch. 

Buckingham 5, Centre 


The Eyes of Laura Mars: Should be blackened. 
Cooper 


Fairy Tales: An X-rated porno fantasy from the 
makers of the X-rated Cinderella. 
Colorado 4 


First Love: A dreadfully artistic version of every 
collegiate’s first mature affair, with a swirling 
camera straight out of the “Sex Can Be Beauti- 
ful” school of cinema. Director Joan Darling 
coaxes earnest performances’ from lovers 
William Katt (Carrie's prom date) and Susan Dey. 

Thornton 3 


Foul Play: An hilarious, well-paced comedy writ- 
ten and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) Hig- 
gins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 

the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Cooper Cameo, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


Go Tell the Another 


melodrama. 


Spartans: Vietnam 


Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Thornton 


The Goodbye Girl: Richard Dreyfuss walks off 
with Neil Simon's comedy about an aspiring 
actor who is forced to share an apartment with a 
reluctant roommate, Marsha Mason. Predict- 
ably, love conquers all. 

Colorado 4 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Cherry Creek, Lakeridge, Tamarac 6 


The Great Smokey Roadblock: Originally sched- 
uled for release as The Last of the Cowboys, this 
road epic features Henry Fonda as an antedilu- 
vian trucker who decides to go out in a blaze of 
glory (and engine exhaust). 

Northglenn 


The Greek Tycoon: Anthony (Zorba the Greek) 
Quinn and Jackie Bisset have denied vehe- 
mently that their roles in this film are patterned 
after real-life celebrities, but the Kennedy- 
Onassis parallels are just too patently specific to 
be gainsaid. An obnoxiously exploitative, voy- 
euristic movie. 


Village Square 


Heaven Can Wait: A charming, old-fashioned 
sort of movie, and not only because.it's a remake 
of the 1941 comedy, Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
Writer, director, producer and star Warren Beatty 
plays a football player reincarnated as an 
industrial tycoon, and you couldn't ask for a 
sweeter captain of industry. With Julie Christie, 
never lovelier,; James Mason, never suaver, and 
Dyan Cannon, Charles Grodin and Jack Warden, 
never funnier. 

Target Village, U-Hills, Westminster 6 


Hollywood Hillside Strangler. He vandalized the 
sign up there, too 


Brentwood 4 


Hooper. Burt Reynolds, full of his usual grins 
and macho Style, stars as a Hollywood stuntman 
about to play daredevil one time too many 
Director Hal Needham, himself a stuntman for 20 
years, indulges in some semiautobiography, but 
doesn't dig into the stuntman’s rationale deeply 
enough. With Jan-Michael Vincent and Brian 

Keith. Oh, yeah, Burt's girlfriend is here, too. 
Buckingham 5, North Valley. Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Hot Lead and Cold Feet: A Disney live-action 

comedy, spun off The Apple Dumpling Gang, 

with perennially choked up Don Knotts. 
Aurora Mall 


House Calls: Glenda Jackson and Walter Mat- 
thau star as a no-nonsense divorcee and a 
widower turned would-be swinger who some- 
how manage a relationship. There are a few soft 
jabs at the medical profession, but overall the 
film turns Out to be a superior remake of A 
Touch of Class. 

Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Northglenn, 

Southglenn, Tamarac 6, Target Village 


Interiors: Woody Allen's latest film, highly 
acclaimed but depressing, is a serious drama 
(that would be a redundancy for any but a 
Woody Allen film). With Geraldine Page, Diane 
Keaton, E.G. Marshall et al. 

U-Hills; starts Sept. 22 


Julia: Vanessa Redgrave is incandescent in the 
title role of this depressing drama, enacted on 
the eve of World War II by author Lillian Hellman 
(Jane Fonda), who assists a beloved friend in 
resisting the, Nazis. Jason Robards gives quietly 
effective support as Hellman’s lover, Dashiell 
Hammett. 

Gothic, Oriental 


The Last Waltz: Bob Dylan, Neil Diamond, Joni 
Mitchell and others make guest appearances at 
the last concert given by The Band. Martin (Taxi 
Driver) Scorsese directed this concert film, 
which rapidly deteriorates into a dirge for the 
halcyon ‘60s. 
Continental, Sept. 22-23, midnight; 
Thornton 3, Valley 3 


Love at First Sight: Dan Aykroyd of “Saturday 
Night Live” joins fellow Not Ready for Prime 
Time Players Chevy Chase and John Belushi as 
the star of a feature film. Dan portrays a blind 
young man who finds true love with appealing 
scatterbrain Mary Ann McDonald. 

Vogue 


Manitou: According to the dictionary, “manitou” 
is an Algonquin term for a mysterious natural 
force. William Girdler, who wrote and directed 
this horrorama, persuaded the otherwise good- 
natured wood demon to menace Tony Curtis, 
Michael Ansara, Susan Strasberg and Stella Ste- 
vens. 

Cherry Knolis, Lakeside, Thornton 


Pretty Baby: Louis (Lacombe, Lucien) Malle’s 
examination of a 12-year-old who grows up ina 
bordello with her mother (Susan Sarandon) is an 
interesting re-creation of early 20th century New 
Orleans decadence, but photographer Keith Car- 
radine’s infatuation with the heroine (young 
Brooke Shields) is a perverse peculiarity. 
Valley 3 


Psycho Lover. You have to be a little crazy to be 
in love these days. 
Brentwood 4 


Revenge of the Pink Panther: Peter Sellers’ fifth 
(and reportedly last) outing as the inept Inspec- 
tor Clouseau, romping through another set of 
sight gags with appealing co-star Dyan Cannon. 
Clouseau-lovers will find the same old formula 
dazzlingly intact—the laughs come automati- 
cally. 

Continental 


Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: A 
potpourri of Beatles songs, performed by Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees in the title roles, 
with assistance from George Burns, Billy Pres- 
ton, Aerosmith, Donald Pleasance and others. 
Elaborately overproduced, and too long by half, 
but some moments are choice. 

Century 21 


Thank God It's Friday: Donna Summer and The 
Commodores may be among the cast, but you'd 
hardly notice. Robert Kane's slice-of-life com- 
edy is more like Car Wash transplanted to your 
local neighborhood disco, and about as banal. 

Brentwood 4 


The Turning Point: A spectacularly beautiful 
ballet film, featuring the breath-taking Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Ann Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine go a few rounds as old friends with a score 
to settle, but the dancing overshadows the plot. 

Thornton 


An Unmarried Woman: Jil! Clayburgh gives a 
virtuoso performance in Paul Mazursky’s latest 
movie, the story of a woman who survives a 
divorce with a little help from her friends, lovers 
(Cliff Gorman and Alan Bates) and a supportive 
woman therapist. 

Buckingham 5, Esquire, Westminster 6 


A Woman at Her Window: Granier-Deferre 

directs this French romance, which stars Romy 

Schneider, Philippe Noiret and Victor Lanoux. 
Flick 


| REVIVALS 


American Graffiti: The nostalgia classic, and still 
the best, served as the launching pad for this 
Class of ‘62's “Most Likely to Succeed’ stu- 
dents: Richard Dreyfuss, Ronny Howard, Cindy 
Williams, Candy Clark and Harrison Ford. 
Fox-Aurora 


A Boy and His Dog: A rather amusing sci-fi 
movie with an abundance of black humor, an 
execrable ending, and—God save us—a talking 
dog 

Vogue, Sept. 22-23, midnight 


The Conversation: Francis Ford Coppola's case 
study of a paranoid wire-tapper, with a superb 
performance by Gene Hackman 

Ogden, Sept. 20-21 


Easy Street: A classic Chaplan short from the 

‘teens, in which he plays the little man who cap- 

tures the bully of the slums single-handedly. 
UCMC, Sept. 22, 8 p.m. 


Equus: A male version of / Never Promised You a 
Rose Garden, adapted by Peter Shaffer from his 
prize-winning play about a boy who maims 
horses and the shrink who helps unravel his neu- 
rosis. Richard Burton, in top form, is the psychi- 
atrist, and Peter Firth, dazzlingly anarchic, plays 
the boy. 

CU, Chem 140, Sept. 22-24, 7 & 9:45 p.m. 


Fantastic Planet: A gentle, somewhat whimsical 
animated sci-fi film made in Czechoslovakia, 
with graphics resembling the art of Hieronymus 
Bosch. Probably a good movie to see stoned. 
CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 26-27, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Fellini's Satyricon: Fellini's 1970 phantasma- 
goria about life in decadent old Rome, at the 
time of Petronius. 

Ogden, Sept. 22-23 


Four New French Films: Well, not exactly “new.” 
A different film at each showtime, these features 
are provided by the French Embassy, and in- 
clude Granier-Deferre’s La Horse (1970), Ronet's 
Bartleby (1976), Mitrani’'s Un Balcon en Foret 
(1975) and the ever-popular “To Be An- 
nounced.” 

IFS, Univ. Theater, Sept. 23 & 24, 7 & 9 p.m. 


Freaky Friday: The best Disney live-action film in 
a decade, featuring a stunning performance by 
Barbara Harris. Still, it's pretty lightweight stuff. 
Jodie Foster co-stars. 

Aurora Mall 


Grand Illusion: Jean Renoir's 1937 pacifist 
Classic about the breakdown of 19th-century 
European social conventions during World War I. 

UCMC, Sept. 22, 8 p.m. 


The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. Robert Ellis Miller 
directed this adaptation of the Carson McCul- 
lers novel, starring Alan Arkin as a deaf mute and 
Sondra (The Gauntlet) Locke as the young 
woman who befriends him. 

CU, Chem 132, Sept. 22-24, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


His Girl Friday: Howard Hawks’ 1940 re-make of 
Hecht and MacArthur's The Front Page, with the 
lead role switched from a man to a woman 
(Rosalind Russell). Cary Grant and Ralph Bel- 
lamy co-star. 


Flick, Sept. 26-27 


The King and I: One of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s more syrupy musicals, featuring an 
Oscar-winning performance by Yul Brenner as 
The King and a cloyingly sweet performance by 
Deborah Kerr as “I” 

CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 21, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


Kwaidan: An episodic Japanese love story, 
graceful and moving. 


Ogden, Sept. 27-28 


The Last Remake of Beau Geste: A frenetic 
series of vaudeville skits, loosely strung together 
with a vestiage of a plot, in which filmmaker 
Marty Feldman of the Brooks School of Cinema 
Comedy runs the Foreign Legion into the sand. 

Brentwood 4 


The Man Who Would Be King: Sean Connery 
and Michael Caine as a pair of soldiers of fortune 
in Kipling’s India. Proof that old John Huston 
hasn't lost his directorial touch. 


Ogden, Sept. 24-26 


My Fair Lady: Julie Andrews may have been 
fairer, but the 1964 George Cukor version is the 
best we've got, and Rex Harrison is no slouch as 
‘enry ‘iggins. Adapted from Shaw's Pygmalion, of 
course, with songs by Lerner & Lowe. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 20 & 22, 6:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Nosferatu: The legendary 1922 vampire film by 
F.W. Murnau, with Max Schreck as the old 
bloodsucker, sporting 3-foot-long fingernails. 
BPL, Sept. 26, 2 p.m. 
Outlaw Blues: Another Peter Fonda movie. Also 
Susan St. James. 
Federal 
The’ Parallax View: If it be possible for a movie to 


be both turgid and paranoid, this Warren Beatty 
vehicle is it 


Ogden, Sept. 20-21 


Rashomon: Kurosawa’s absorbing 1951 film 
about a rape/murder described by four different 


characters, with fascinating distortions in their 
recollections. Ogden, Sept. 27-28 


Return of the Pink Panther. The third and 
perhaps least funny (because most labored) of 
Peter Sellers’ incarnations as the bumbling 
Inspector Clouseau. There is a jewel theft 
sequence straight out of Topkapi. 

i CU, Forum Rm, Sept. 22-24, 7 & 9:30 p.m. 


. Fellini's love affair with the Eternal City. 
BRES Ogden, Sept. 22-23 


Romeo and Juliet: Franco Zeffirelli’s lovely film 
of Shakespeare classic, with real teen-agers in 
the title roles. Gothic, Oriental 


Ship of Fools: Stanley Kramer's 1962 adaptation 
of the Katherine Anne Porter novel about Grand 
Hotel afloat on the eve of Hitler's rise to power. 
The film boasts an all-star cast, but it’s an em- 
barrassment—Vivien Leigh pitching hysterics, 
Lee Marvin reveling in his sadism, Simone Si- 
gnoret looking world-weary and above it all, an 
Michael Dunn as the charming dwarf. ® 
BPL, Sept. 21-22, 7 p.m. 


Smiles of a Summer Night: Bergman looks at 
love in a lighter vein; this film is the basis for the 
musical A Little Night Music. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Sept. 27 & 29, 7 & 9:15 p.m. 


The Sound of Music: Julie Andrews, of course, 
taming a family of hellions and dancing over the 
Austrian Alps in this highly popular 1965 musi- 
cal. A sure cure for hypoglycemia. Aladdin 


Stage Loach: A well-balanced cast (Thomas 
Mitchell, John Carradine, Andy Devine) romps 
through John Ford’s Ship of Fools Western; 
exciting chase scenes with the Indians, plus high 
romance between “Ringo Kid” John Wayne and 


hooker Claire Taylor. Flick, Sept. 24-25 


Swept Away: A subtle and profound exploration 
of sadomasochism by filmmaker Lina Wert- 
muller. Flick, Sept. 22-23 


Thieves: A comedy starring Marlo Thomas and 
Charles Grodin. Fox-Aurora 


Tommy: Ken Russell's 1975 version of The Who's 
rock opera, with Roger Daltrey, Ann-Margret, 
Oliver Reed, Jack Nicholson and a cast of thou- 
sands of groupies. The sound track is head- 
splitting; it's one of those movies you'd like to 
see about ten minutes of (especially the scenes 
with Tina Turner and Elton John) again and 
again, but the whole thing is just too much at 
one sitting. 

Gothic, Sept. 22-23, midnight 


The White Sheik: Early Fellini; a satire on Italian 
soap-opera magazines. Fellini's wife, Giulietta 
Masina, later an international star for her role in 
La Strada, makes a cameo appearance. 

IFS, Chem 140, Sept. 21, 7 & 9 p.m. 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora. 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 757-8401 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Blvd. 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe, 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster. 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Bivd., Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy. & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Blvd., 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora. 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway, Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd., Lakewood. 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan, Wheat Ridge. 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & I-25, Thornton. 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & l-25, Northglenn. 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave. 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S. Race. 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E. Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W. Warren. 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona, Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst. 757-7161 

Valley 3, E. Evans at S. Monaco. 753-1800 

Villa Italia, W. Alameda & Wadsworth, Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465 S. Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W. Colfax, Lakewood. 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan, Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs, shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. 
441-3100. 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC), 
Euclid & Broadway; 

Chemistry Bldg. rooms 132 & 140. Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area. 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 p.m. 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum, 
100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 297-2793. 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver. 
753-2222. 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series, shown 
at two Boulder campus locations: 
®*Muenzinger Psychology Bldg. auditorium. Entrance is 
wast of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 

ve 
Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 


Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area, Euclid & 
Broadway. 


Phone: 492-7903 
MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center- room 330, 9th St. 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts , Denver. 629-5277 
UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 


Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Bivd. 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 
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Report from the 
Telluride Festival 


Cont. from p. 9 


Scotland, featuring orgies, eerie music and 
human sacrifices, and starring Christopher Lee, 
Britt Ekland and Diane Cilento. Unfortunately, 
Wicker Man will never join the ranks of. Citizen 
Kane, but one hopes that the distribution snafus 


which have kept it from the general public will 
soon be overcome. 


Pree who wished to see the “Czech New 
Wave” tribute and had missed it earlier in 
the evening (like myself) were constrained to 
watch a midnight show that ran until 3 a.m. The 
tribute offered a welcome overview of the work 
of Czechoslovak filmmakers during the ‘0s, 
when the Czechoslovak cinema flowered and be- 
came internationally recognized. Filmmakers like 
Milos Foreman (The Fireman's Ball), Jan Kadar (The 
Shop on Main Street) and Ivan Passer (Intimate Light- 
ing) emigrated to other countries when the poli- 
tical climate that had made their Czechoslovak 
films possible cooled in 1968, while brave souls 
like Jaromil Jires (Valerie and Her Week of Wonders) 
stayed on in Prague. Present for this tribute 
were Passer, Jires, Jan Nemec (Diamonds of the 
Night) and Pavel Juracek. 

The program opened with Passer’s A Boring 
Afternoon, a 14-minute short made in 1965 which 
featured the Passer-Foreman technique of using 
nonprofessional actors in everyday situations. In 
the film a choleric bartender railed against an 
oblivious young student who sat drinking beer 
and chain-smoking, indicating that the genera- 
tion gap exists in Eastern Europe as it does here. 

Juracek’s Josef Kilian, a 30-minute short made 
in 1964, is a surrealistic satire on bureaucracy, in 
which a befuddled man borrows a cat from a 
cat-lending shop, only to find that the shop does 
not exist when he wishes to return the animal. 
If the plot sounds Kafkaesque, it is well to re- 
member where Kafka was born. 

Jan Nemec was represented by The Junior 
Clerks Temptation, a segment of his 1967 three- 
part film The Martyrs of Love. A highly stylized 
film that might almost have been made as a si- 
lent, Temptation was reminiscent in parts of Rene 
Clair’s Entr’Acte. : 

The feature presentation concluding the 
program was Jaromil Jires’s My Love to the Swal- 
lows, made in 1972 in a repressive political cli- 
mate. The film, adapted from the prison diaries 
of a 22-year-old woman, a resistance fighter 
who was incarcerated in the concentration camp 
at Breslau during World War II, featured a gor- 
geous performance by Magda Vasaryova as the 
young woman, and showed how the spirit of 
youth can be irrepressible even in the face of 
ugly and dehumanizing circumstances (a meta- 
phor for the Czechoslovakia of the ’70s?) 


At 3 a.m., one scrawls notes like, “The recur- 
ring symbol of Czechoslovak cinema is a dilapi- 
dated corridor,” and crawls aching into bed. 
(O.: What is the result of an abortion in Czech- 
oslovakia? A.: A canceled Czech.) 


ONDAY morning provided an opportu- 
M: to catch up with Bill and Stella 

Pence, the Telluride residents who serve 
the festival as co-director and as general man- 
ager, respectively. Bill regretted that I had 
missed the champagne-and-cake birthday party 
held for Mickey Mouse at 9 a:m., with veteran 
animator Wolfgang Reitherman representing the 
Disney studios. Unlike the Denver Festival last 
May, Teiluride had been able to secure the coop- 
eration of the Disney people after the latter 
checked out the credentials of the Telluride Fes- 
tival with unidentified sources. They offered 
their unreleased feature, The North Avenue Irregu- 
lars, which Pence accepted at the behest of co- 
director Bill Everson, who pronounced it “a step 
in the right direction” for Disney. (North Avenue, 
which will open in Denver next year, depicts a 
group of housewives foiling the Mafia.) 

The Pences felt that the Denver Film Festival 
was in no way competitive with Telluride, and 
welcomed the additional emphasis on film that 
the Denver festival offered the state. Seeing Tel- 
luride as a “Western Slope community,” how- 





ever, they reported a greater kinship with the 


Los Angeles Filmex. 

Expressing a fear that almost sounded like a 
wish that each of the Telluride festivals would 
be their “last? Bill and Stella lamented the 
mounting expenses that have driven the price of 
festival general-admission tickets even higher, 
and may well push them over the $100 level 
next year. Only half the cost of the festival is 
provided by ticket sales, leaving $40,000 to 
$50,000 that must be raised from grants and 
contributions. The Pences had hoped to offer a 
series of small seminars in a Friday morning 
time slot this year, but were unable to finance 
this extra venture. 


T NOON, the Czechoslovak filmmakers 
fpr a seminar on filmmaking in East- 
ern Europe, with Polish filmmakers 
Krzysztof Zanussi and Pavel Rovic rounding out 
the panel. Moderator Sheldon Stanfill, an ex- 
pert on Eastern European film from CSU in Fort 
Collins, introduced them with an historical 
backdrop that confined the era of the “New 
Wave” to the years between the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956 and the invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968. 

The panel reiterated again and again that it 
was possible to make meaningful films even 
under a totalitarian government. Zanussi remi- 
nisced that the advent of Gomulka in Poland 
provided “lots of chances to express ourselves” 
Passer recalled the 0s as a time when excite- 
ment was in the air, with Hungarian and Polish 
films providing inspiration. Nemec cited influ- 
ences outside Eastern Europe: Kurosawa, and 
the French “New Wave” which demonstrated 
that young filmmakers could gain an interna- 
tional reputation. Jires mentioned the Italian 
neo-realists. 

Stanfill wondered if the personalities of those 
in power determined the climate for film- 
makers. Zanussi disagreed, seeing the possibil- 
ity of bureaucrats who were liberal but cow- 
ardly, or two-faced, or ignorant of art but in awe 
of that which they do not understand. Juracek 
felt that the Czechoslovak “New Wave” would 
have been abortive without the political thaw of 
the 60s. Nemec expressed the belief that per- 
sonal freedom was as important as political free- 
dom. Zanussi recalled that, with the loosening 
of restrictions in the late ‘50s, Eastern Europe 
was inundated by “Western culture” from which 
it had been isolated for 20 years. Faulkner and 
Hemingway were lionized as cultural heroes. 

The panel discussed the influence of film 
schools, which are necessary in socialist coun- 
tries in order to provide training for the profes- 
sion. Rovic, who trained as an apprentice before 
the film schools came into being, announced, 
“For the talented, school is not necessary.” He 
viewed the evolution of cinema into a director’s 
medium as a boon that had rendered film an in- 
tellectual or esthetic proposition, as opposed to 
“a fairy tale about life” 

Zanussi saw film schools as an opportunity 
for those who were disinclined by temperament 
to be aggressive enough to make films. Nemec 
felt the schools gave him access to expensive 
equipment and enabled him to perfect his tech- 
nique. (He spent four months editing the 10- 
minute film he had made to fulfill his degree re- 
quirement.) 

Jires, who, like Juracek, reached the audience 
through Passer’s translation, reported that in 
1968, “It was much more difficult to do sincere 
work freely and to do what one would really 
want to do” He considered the main purpose of 
film to provide “a dialogue among people’ a rare 
thing considering that there are 8000 films made 
each year worldwide. 

Nemec reminded the audience that, paradoxi- 
cally, repression can result in positive develop- 
ments. In a sense, he implied, Milos Foreman’s 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest was made because 
300,000 Russian soldiers invaded Foreman’s 
homeland. This sparked a debate as to whether 
Cuckoo's Nest was an American film or a Czecho- 
slovak film. Nemec decided that the humor was 
Czechoslovak, but the violence American. 

For once, audience members asked trenchant 
questions, although one idiot embarrassed the 
panel by asking how many of them were Com- 
munist Party members. Someone from the audi- 
ence asked if restrictions might not stimulate 
creative ingenuity. Zanussi replied that while he 













disliked restrictions, and was not “inspired” by 
them, he had found ways to communicate 
obliquely with his countrymen. 

Passer admitted that Nazis were often used in 
Eastern European films as metaphors for the op- 
pressive Communists, but cited the American 
Indian as a stereotypical “bad guy” in American 
films. Rovic asserted that World War II was a 
great lesson to his generation to resist any 
movement that was “anti-humanistic’’ 

The highlight of the question-and-answer ses- 
sion was an anecdote by Passer. An Armenian 
delegation visited Prague, and told the story of a 
czar afflicted with deformities who commis- 
sioned a portrait. An artist who idealized him, 
and corrected his disfigurement, was killed. So 
was an artist who painted him in all his ugliness. 
The third artist, aware of the fate of his prede- 
cessors, painted the czar astride a horse, in a 
pose which concealed his physical imperfec- 
tions. Proposing a toast, the Armenian shouted, 
“Long live Socialist Realism!” 

The panel was followed by a showing of two 
Zanussi films, Face to Face, a chilling short in 
which a Milquetoast businessman watches with 
detached fascination as a man escaping the po- 
lice falls to his death from a ledge outside the 
businessman’s bathroom window, and Camou- 
flage, a 1977 Polish feature about disgruntle- 
ment in the world of academe. Both films got 
Zanussi into “trouble” at home. 

The festival continued on into the night. Les 
Blank cooked rice and red beans as festivalgoers 
watched his documentary on New Orleans rev- 
elers, Wender’s Kings of the Road was finally 
screened and Wicker Man replayed. But for some, 
including this reporter, there was such a thing as 
being “movied out and a need to reflect on 
overall aspects of the festival while driving 
home. 

Perhaps the Telluride Festival attempts to do 
too much in too short a period of time. Avant- 
garde filmmakers were conspicuously absent this 
year, as were women filmmakers. There is no 
reason to expect Telluride to touch all these 
bases except that, in previous years, it has man- 
aged to do just that. Perhaps in the future, 
scaled-down efforts will result in scaled-down 
expectations. Even so, one is inclined to agree 
with Ray and Joan Silver: It’s “the nicest, pleas- 
antest festival around” 












FRI and SAT 


DAN AYKROYD 
Star of 
NBC's Saturday Night Live 


in 
LOVE at FIRST SIGHT 

and on the same program: 

WHERE'S POPPA 

















Fri & Sat Midnight 
A BOY & HIS DOG 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE KING 
GUNGA DIN 








WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
AKIRA KUROSAWA'S MASTERPIECE 


POOH CORNER KASHGMS 





16 Cherry Creek 
Shopping Center 
Denver, CO 80206 
399-1652 





AJL E. Colfax 
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832-4500 N5 
CALL THEATRE FOR SHOW TIMES 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS j 


714 S. Pearl 
Denver, Colorado 80209 
722-1206 or 722-2624 


Fall Enrollments 
Now Being Accepted 
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“Dorman Theodore Warren? painting by Zedekiah Belknap. Portrait was 


completed in Townsend, Mass., c.1829 





“Mary Hill Nichols” of Fairfield; Conn., in a painting by Ralph Earl dating from 
1795. 








American Folk Painting 
from the 
Wiltshire collection 


By KATHARINE CHAFEE 


HE EXHIBIT of American 
folk painting now at the Den- 
ver Art Museum provides an 
opportunity to see a genre of art 
not collected or exhibited exten- 
sively in the Western United 
States. The 51 paintings from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Wiltshire III of Richmond, Va., 
span a period of 120 years begin- 
ning in 1773 with a portrait of a 
minister from Suffield, Conn., and 
extending to 1894, the date of a 
drawing of a New York residence. 

While the Wiltshires, like most 
private collectors, buy art for rea- 
sons of personal taste as well as 
historical significance, many of the 
paintings they have assembled are 
important examples from the high 
point in American folk art. Most 
authorities define this period as the 
time between the American Revo- 
lution and the Civil War. 

The term “folk art” was first 
used in connection with a major 
museum exhibit in 1932 at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. 
The show, “American Folk Art: The 
art of the common man in Amer- 
ica 1750-1900; included a cata- 
logue by Holger Cahill that still 
stands as a definitive investigation 
of the unique qualities that distin- 
guish folk art. 

“Since the folk-art tradition is a 
tradition of craftsmanship which 
comes out of the handling of tools 
and materials,’ Cahill observed, “it 
is natural that the influence of spe- 
cific crafts should be strong. Car- 
riage and sign painters stuck to the 
flat colors and precision of outline 
wnich is a characteristic of their 
trade” 

Folk art most frequently is des- 
cribed today as “quaint” and col- 
lectors seem to prefer works that 
have the most awkward perspec- 
tive, the flattest colors and the 
least relation to academic painting 
of the 19th century. Yet works of 
this genre are more popular today 
than many of the paintings from 
the same period which reflected 
the European tradition. These 
latter works seem stilted and bor- 
ing by comparison. 

Maxim Karolik, the Russian col- 
lector who provided the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston with the 
bulk of its holding in American folk 
art, has offered a convincing anal- 
ysis of the relationship between 
folk art and academic art. 

“.. .One wonders whether from 
the artistic point of view, the ques- 
tion of Folk Art versus Academic 
Art has any meaning; Karolik 
wrote. “Among the unknown 
painters in this country were a 
number of men of exceptional tal- 
ent. Fortunately they had no aca- 
demic training. Because of this 
they sometimes lacked the ability 
to describe, but it certainly did not 
hinder their ability to express” 

It was not until the 1920s that 
folk art began to attract the atten- 
tion of collectors and, more re- 
cently, museums. Some of the first 


collectors were artists who either 
had studied in Europe or been in- 
fluenced by the modern move- 
ment in art. 

European artists like Picasso and 
Bracque had become interested in 
non-Western art, particularly Afri- 
can sculpture. These artists, who 
were attempting to free their art 
from the classicism and emphasis 
upon representation that had dom- 
inated European art, saw in the so- 
called primitive art qualities that 
were expressive and abstract. 

Cahill’s basic observations about 
the nature of folk art are cor- 





It was not until the 
1920s that folk art 
began to attract the 
attention of collectors 
and, more recently, 
MUSEUMS. 





rect, although he had little infor- 
mation about the backgrounds of 
the individual painters because of 
the lack of research in the area. 
Cahill tended to characterize folk 
painters as simple, uneducated peo- 
ple, which was true in many in- 
stances. Since 1932 we have 
learned more about the artists, and 
now know that many were both 
educated and literate. The Wilt- 
shire collection includes three por- 
traits by Zedekiah Belknap, a min- 
ister who was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1807 An- 
other well-known folk artist from 
the period, Jonathan Fisher, was 
also a minister and read Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew and French, built his 
own house and furniture and 
taught school. 

Although we have discovered 
that many of the folk artists of the 
period were not just itinerant lim- 
ners (a derivation from the term 
illuminers), the works that they 
created differed significantly from 
the mainstream of 19th-century 
American art. It was, as Cahill sug- 
gested during the 1932 exhibit, art 
created by and for the common 
man. It did not come from a writ- 
ten historical tradition, and it was 
not meant to serve a philosophic or 
intellectual purpose. Its goal was to 
please, and it was art that was 
readily understood and appre- 
ciated by the majority of the pop- 
ulation. 

A great deal of folk art was func- 
tional art—quilts, weathervanes 
and signs which had to have a pic- 
ture rather than writing since the 
majority of the population could 
not read. The most popular form 
of painting was portraiture, and 
the Wiltshire collection has a large 
number of excellent portraits. Por- 
traits were also the first area 
of folk art to die out, primarily 
because the invention of the da- 
guerreotype in 1839 brought pho- 
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tographic portraits to the middle 
class. These quickly became popu- 
lar because they seemed more real- 
istic than the painted portraits. 


rome of the American artists 

hi ere early collectors of Ame! 
ican foli rt were Charles Sheeler 
= LMI Iman and Charles De 
nuth. They and prescient colle 
\Idrich Rockefelle: 

whose collection now is a mu 
eum in Williamsburg, Virginia) 
began to search out examples of 
folk art in junk shops and small 


towns in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

Folk art still has an accessibility 
and attractiveness that makes it 
popular with a broad segment of 
the public, unlike much of con- 
temporary art, which seems in- 
creasingly distanced and madden- 
ingly- opaque. There is a 
particularly exotic quality about 
seeing the Wiltshire paintings in 
Colorado. Almost all of the major 
folk-art collections are on the East 
Coast, and folk art has a different 
connotation in the Far West. 

The folk art that is collected in 
the western states is derived pri- 
marily from Hispanic and Native 
American cultural influences, and 
‘is totally different from the folk art 
of the eastern states. Much of the 
Hispanic folk art was created for 


e e py 9-2 


“Still Life” by Isaac W. Nuttman. Artist from Newark, N.J., did the work c.1865-8 
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religious purposes in keeping with 
the traditions of the Catholic 
church. Aside from carved grave- 
stones, little of the eastern folk art 
was made for churches, since the 
Protestant religions discouraged 
decoration of church-related ob- 
jects and precluded anything that 
suggested idolatry. 

Therefore most of the eastern 
folk art was secular, with the ex- 
ception of occasional watercolors 
and Biblical maxims recorded on 
samplers. It was also much more 
tied to functional purposes, which 
may be its only connection with 
Native American art of the same 
period. 


For some writers, the terms 


“primitive” and “naive” are also 
descriptive of American folk art. 
Jean Lipman, writing in the cata- 
logue for the Whitney Museum ex- 
hibit, “The Flowering of American 
Folk Art 1776-1876; uses the ex- 
ample of the career of Erastus 
Salisbury Field (1805-1900) to sug- 
gest the changing relationship be- 
tween the folk artist and society. 
“The man who had begun as a 
successful itinerant,’ Lipman 
wrote, “satisfying the demands of 
simple country people for por- 
traits of themselves and their fam- 
ilies, found a potent rival in the 
camera.... Left behind by tech- 
nology and popular taste, Field 
ended as a typical 20th century 





primitive painter, who is often an 
aged eccentric, isolated from the 
mainstream of both life and art” 

The folk artists of the 19th cen- 
tury were not considered quaint in 
their time. They were painting as 
well as they could, given the lim- 
ited access they had to more so- 
phisticated art. The best of their 
work is fresh and direct and, as 
Karolik observed, quite expres- 
sive. It was, however, a relatively 
brief chapter in American art, one 
that ended with the industrial rev- 
olution and the literacy brought 
about by free public education. 
Cahill also dryly suggested that 
folk art was a victim of art educa- 
tion and art schools. 


“Mr. and Mrs. David 
Crane? Portrait of the 
Illinois couple was 
captured by Sheldon 
Peck c.1845. 
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GALLERIES 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall 
Denver. Tue.-Fri., 11-5. 893-5407 
®KSAN: 1st Annual Collection. Opens Sept. 22 
Northwest Coast Indian prints in a small gallery 
that exhibits inexpensive Eskimo art 


1325 18th St., 


ARTS AT SILVER PLUME, The Old Catholic 
Church, Silver Plume, Colo. Fri.-Sun., 11-5 
832-5256 

eFurniture. Thru Oct. 1 

An exhibit of furniture designed and crafted by 
Colorado artists with work ranging from the 
hand-wrought sculptural to prototypes for lim- 
ited production. Artists represented include Rob- 
ert Jorgensen, Virginia DuBrucq, Randy Was- 
sell, Rick Stoner and Debbie Blakeslee 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & l-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat., 10-6. 750-1031 

*The Mustard Seed Comes to Denver. Thru Sept 
30 

Work by 20 members of a long-time Boulder co- 
operative gallery. Pieces on exhibit will include 
watercolors by Carole Barnes, whose work has 
been reproduced in American Artist Magazine, 
Sue Wise, who won the top prize at the Rocky 
Mountain National Water Color exhibit, and work 
by Karmen Effenberger, Bonnie Lhotka and 
others 


BRASS CHEQUE GALLERY, 1333 18th St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 82t200 

eTed Egri. Thru Oct. 7 

Thirty-two standing sculptures and wall pieces 
by a Taos, N.M., artist who works in bronze, syn- 
thetics, welded brass and copper, and cast alu- 
minum. Egri, who has exhibited in the South- 
west for nearly 30 years, works in both a 
figurative and purely abstract style 


CARSON & LEVIN GALLERY, 1408 Wazee St., 
Denver. Mon.-Wed. & Fri., 10-4; also by appoint- 
ment. 571-1614 

Dick Carter. Thry Sept. 30 

Recent paintings by an Aspen artist who served 
as Herbert Bayer's assistant for a number of 
years. Carter's recent work continues the cool 
abstraction he has practiced though with a grow- 
ing concern for surface. Areas of rich flat color 
are broken by masking-tape lines of removed 
color which create a deckled area. 


THE DARKROOM, 428 E. 1st Ave., Denver. Sun.- 
Fri., 10-10; Sat., 10-6. 744-8333. 

eBrett Weston. Thru Sept. 30. 

Work completed in the last five years by Edward 
Weston’s son, who has achieved a significant 
reputation on his own. On exhibit will be 8x10 
and 1114 prints that demonstrate Weston’'s vir- 
tuosity as a photographer and his ability to cap- 
ture nuances of tone in black-and-white pho- 
tography. 


FRED MYERS GALLERY, 1531 19th St., Denver. 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6. 

eNathaniel Hesse. Thru Oct. 1. 

Recent drawings and metal sculpture by a Silver 
Plume artist. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore, 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 10-6. 377-0095. 

eGraphics by Tom Speer. Thru Oct. 9 

Original silkscreen designs by a Seattle artist 
who bases his work on.traditional Northwest In- 
dian motifs. An anthropologist by training, Speer 
creates his art with a sense of historical ante- 
cedents for the design elements combined with 
his own vision of each piece. 
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JASPER GALLERY, Market Street Mall, 1329 
18th St, Denver. Thur.-Sat., 11:30-5, and by ap- 
pointment. 623-1908 

eMelanie Greene. Thru Sept. 30 

Prints and watercolors by a Denver artist whose 
work is based on flowers and intricate, flat- 
patterned areas of positive and negative space 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts 
Denver. Mon.-Sat., 9:30-5:30; Thur. till 7 p.m 
825-3311 

ePrints by Contemporary Artists. Thru Oct. 13 
A group show of contemporary prints selected 
by Denver dealer Bill Kastan. Artists repre- 
sented include Jim Dine, Robert Indiana, Robert 
Motherwell, Richard Lindner, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Saul Steinberg. Contemporary Tibetan 
jewelry designed by Tricia Holloway will also be 
exhibited 


K. PHILLIPS STUDIO/GALLERY, 1414 16th St., 


Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-5, and by appointment 
825-2452 
Gabriella Denton, Carl and Mary Witkop. Thru 
Oct. 20 


Abstract paintings based on landscape motifs of 
Colorado by Denton and ceramic work by the 
Witkops, New Mexico artists 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 447-8626. 

Past Members: A Retrospective. Thru Sept. 30. 
Paintings, prints and crafts by former members 
of this Boulder cooperative gallery 


THE PUG MILL GALLERY, 665 S. Pearl St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat., 11-8. 778-6427 

eEn Passant-Transient Images. Thru Oct. 5 
Four photorealist paintings of the West and pho- 
tographs by Richard Walker 


ST. CHARLES ON WAZEE, 1843 Wazee, Denver 
Fri.-Sun., 1-6, and by appointment. 573-5233 
eVicki Lee Johnson and Janet Anderson. Thru 
Oct. 8 


Colored pencil and ink drawings on paper by - 


Johnson, an Aspen artist who concentrates on 
surface and atmosphere in her delicate, poetic 
work. Anderson's paint and fabric constructions 
explore surface in a different manner and atti- 
tude with poured latex paint. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri., 10-5:30; Sat., 
534-5659. 

©1978 Fall Preview. Thru Oct. 23. 

New work by Virginia Maitland, Robert Bourdon 
and Francis Sprout. 


Market 
11-5. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun., noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

eSculpture Invitational. Thru Sept. 28. 
Contemporary sculpture by 15 area artists, in- 
cluding Bill Veilehr, Doug Wilson and Sally 
Elliot. 





COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat., 10-9; Sun., 
1:30-5. 1-634-5881. 

*End of a Tradition—Southwestern Santos in the 
Late 19th Century. Thru January. 

This exhibition displays a wide variety of styles 
employed by santeros and includes a study of 
the villages these religious artists inhabited in 
the late 19th century. 


¥ 





Neckpiece by Richard Helger, an Arizona craftsman, is included in a show of contempor- 
ary crafts by artists from 10 Western states at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
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“Dance of Line;’ welded steel sculpture by 
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Ted Egri at the artist's residence in Taos. Other 





Egri works are on exhibit at the Brass Cheque Gallery in Denver through Oct. 7. 
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eSouthwest Indian Arts: A Study of Styles. Thru 
January. 

Baskets, pottery and textiles from various Native 
American groups. Show includes works that 
were made between 1530 and 1920. The exhibit 
focuses on the characteristics of style that dis- 
tinguished works produced “by various groups 
living in the Southwest. 

eContemporary Crafts. 

This exhibition is comprised of works by winners 
of the 1977 Western States Arts Foundation Fel- 
lowships in crafts. Works in fiber, metal and clay 
are exhibited by artists from 10 Western states. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Lyle True 
Gallery, Houston Fine Arts Center, Montview & 
Olive, Denver. Mon.-Fri., 9-5. 394-6012. 

eCarol Maus. Thru Sept. 23. 

Paintings and drawings by a recent graduate of 
the master’s program at the Univ. of Denver. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat., 9-5; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Wed., 6-9 p.m. 
297-2793. 

eVance Kirkland: 50 Years. Thru Oct. 1. 

A large retrospective of dense and richly col- 
ored paintings by a Colorado artist whose work 
may be seen as a mini-catalogue of the modern- 
ist impulse in American painting since the 1920s. 
Kirkland’s work is a far cry from the cool formal- 
ism of most contemporary art since the '60s, and 
his painting places a heavy emphasis on con- 
tent. Probably the most interesting works are the 
figurative watercolors from the late 1930s and 
1940s, and the most recent abstract, monumen- 
tal paintings that deal with ruminations on the 
cosmos. The early watercolors are compellingly 
beautiful, and the recent works tell us that paint 
and color can be more than surface articulation. 
In these works the paint becomes a dense mass 
creating a new experience beyond the pictorial. 
ePrairie: Photographs by Robert Adams. Thru 
Oct. 8. 

The first one-man show of the work of a Long- 
mont photographer who is represented in the 
collection of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. The exhibit has been organized by 
Dianne Vanderlip, curator of contemporary art 
for the Denver Art Museum, and will travel to the 
Museum of Modern Art this winter. 

eAmerican Folk Painting. Thru Oct. 15. Admis- 
sion: $1 (students & senior citizens 50¢; children 
11 and younger and museum members free). 
Selections from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Wiltshire Ill, which includes 51 por- 
traits, landscapes and still life painted between 
1773 and 1894 by naive artists living in the East- 
ern states. The exhibit was organized by the Vir- 
ginia Museum. 

eOld Masters from the J. Paul Getty Museum. 
Thru October. 

The current long-term loans include a Rem- 
brandt, “Portrait of an Old Man”; a Lorenzo 
Lotto, “Madonna and Child with a Donor and His 
Wife,” and works by Vander Weyden, Mag- 
nesco, Gentile da Fabriano and some Greek and 
Roman sculpture. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, Powers and Court Place, 
Littleton. Wed.-Sat., 11-4. 795-0781. 

eBold Expressions. Thru Sept. 30. 

Paintings by Judy Freund, Grace Hickman, 
Jeanne Lamar and Johanna Morrell. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS & CONFERENCE 
CENTER, 210 N. Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat., 
9-5. 1-543-0130. 

eJames S. McGuinness. Thru Sept. 29. 

Twenty photographs by an Arkansas artist 
whose work illustrates the manipulative ap- 
proach to the medium. The exhibit includes 
silver prints, gum bichromate prints and screen 
prints. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Boulder. University Mu- 
seum. Tue.-Sat., 10-4. 492-8003. 

ePictures. Thru Oct. 7. 

An exhibition organized by critic Douglas Crimp 
for Artists Space in New York. “Pictures” in- 
cludes work by Troy Brauntuch, Jack Goldstein, 
Sherrie Levine, Robert Longo and Philip Smith. 
This is a didactic exhibit meant to isolate some 
new tendencies in recent art, particularly the use 
of representational images outside of a recog- 
nizable context. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery in the 
Univ. Memorial Center, Euclid & Broadway, 
Boulder. 

eRobert Hudson. Thru Sept. 29. 

Drawings by a California artist who is primarily 
known for his sculpture. Hudson's work is in the 
permanent collections of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in San Francisco, the Los Angeles 


County Museum and the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. One of Hudson's multimedia sculp- 
tures is on view at the Denver Art Museum as a 
ioan to the contemporary collection. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


EXHIBIT. Works by Edna Hibel, David Isenberg 
and Elizabeth Yanish are on display through 
Sept. 30 at the Jewish Community Center Fine 
Arts Gallery, 4800 E. Alameda, Denver. The gal- 
lery is open Monday through Thursday, 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Friday and Sunday, 9-5, and Saturday, 
1-5. 


DISCUSSION with Diane Perry Vanderlip. The 
curator of contemporary art at the Denver Art 
Museum will be the first speaker for the 1978-9 
season in the series of discussions titled “On the 
Line” concerning contemporary art in Colorado. 
Vanderlip will answer questions and discuss her 
role at the museum on Wednesday, Sept. 20, 7:30 
p.m., at the St. Charles on Wazee Gallery, 1843 
Wazee St., Denver. Free admission. 573-5233. 


LECTURE by Thomas N. Armstrong III, director 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York City. Armstrong will give a slide lecture en- 
titled “American Folk Painting: Quaint or Great?” 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, at 7:30 p.m. in Wyer Audi- 
torium of the central library, 1357 Broadway, 
Denver. The talk will focus on the esthetics of 
folk painting and its relationship to the main cur- 
rents in 19th century American painting. Admis- 
sion is free, but reservations are requested and 
may be obtained by calling the museum at 
575-5929. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP. “The Autumn 
Eye,” a workshop planned to coincide with the 
most colorful season in the mountains, will be 
held in Telluride Sept. 29-Oct. 1. The workshop, 
sponsored by the Telluride Council for the Arts 
and Humanities, will emphasize landscape pho- 
tography with small-group shooting sessions, 
overnight film processing and informal cri- 
tiques. Several Colorado photographers will 
guide the sessions, including David Hiser, staff 
photographer for National Geographic; Bob 
Chamberlain, who specializes in ski photogra- 
phy, and Edgar Boyles, a network cinematogra- 
pher. The cost of the workshop is $50, which in- 
cludes tuition, a banquet and jeep transportation 
for shooting sessions. For more information con- 


tact The Autumn Eye, P.O. Box 52, Telluride, CO 
81435. 





Diane Vanderlip, curator of contemporary 
art at the Denver Art Museum, will discuss 
her role in the first “On The Line” -pro- 
gram of the 1978-9 series. At the St. 
Charles on Wazee Gallery, Wed., Sept. 20, 
at 7:30 p.m. 
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Gvt. may 
suppress 


new book 
on CIA 





By JEFF STEIN 


WASHINGTON 
PO cio new book page proofs 
of 


of a new book listing names 

hundreds of CIA officers in 
Western Europe were quietly cir- 
culated over the Labor Day week- 
end to a handful of journalists here 
and abroad in anticipation of a U.S. 
government effort to block its pub- 


lication. The book, Dirty Work, The. 


CIA in Western Europe, is by ex-CIA 
officer Philip Agee and journalist 
Louis Wolf. A 386-page appendix of 
the 700-page book lists the names, 


the authors also attribute a compi- 
lation of some names to sources in 
various U.S. embassies. 

A Justice Department spokes- 
man, Robert Stevenson, said that 
“at this point we have not” made a 
decision on whether to suppress 
publication. 

Dale Peterson, a CIA spokes- 
man, said that as far as he knew no 
decision had been made yet on 
whether to seek an injunction 
against the book’s publisher, Lyle 
Stuart of Secaucus, N.J. 

“To the best of my knowledge, 
the decision remains at the Justice 
Department at this point)’ Peter- 
son said. He added that, “Obvi- 
ously, we would look favorably 
upon any action” to stop publica- 
tion of the book. Justice Depart- 
ment and CIA officials have ex- 
pressed alarm in the past about the 
impending Agee book, and Peter- 
son said that “obviously it would be 
harmful” to the agency. 

Dirty Work includes 18 articles on 
the CIA and its operations in spe- 
cific countries, among them Italy, 
West Germany, France and Swe- 





Justice Department and CIA officials have 
expressed alarm in the past about the impending 
Agee book, and Peterson said that obviously it 
would be harmful’ to the agency. 





employment histories and, in many 
cases, the current position of some 
841 men and women said to be 
CIA officers under cover in U.S. 
embassies throughout Western Eu- 
rope. 

Names of CIA officers are cross- 
referenced alphabetically and by 
nation in every West European 
country, although some of those 
named have been transferred from 
Europe to other overseas posts. 

The majority of the names listed, 
according to the authors, have pre- 
viously appeared in print, mostly in 
left-wing European periodicals. But 


Jeff Stein is a Washington corres- 
pondent for the Boston Phoenix. 


featuring: former co-op members in 
“Past Members: A Retrospective” 
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5214 E. Colfax Ave. 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
(303) 388-1048 
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den. The book also includes a guide 
for readers to learn how, they can 
use public material to identify CIA 
officers from ordinary State De- 
partment personnel. 

Agee and his associates have also 
begun publication of a periodical in 
Washington specializing in anti- 
CIA articles and the naming of CIA 
officers around the world. Called 
Covert Action Information Bulletin, its 
first issue, released last month, 
named Dean J. Almy Jr. as the new 
CIA Chief of Station in Jamaica. 
The editors announced that they 
would “write and expose CIA per- 
sonnel and operations whenever 
and wherever we find them” 

The new bulletin follows by 18 
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tothe only publication 
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months the demise of CounterSpy, a 
similar. publication with which 
Agee was also associated. CIA 
spokesmen blamed that publica- 
tion for causing the 1975 assassi- 
nation of Richard Welsh, the CIA 
station chief in Athens, by identi- 
fying him in an issue. 

In his new book, Agee antici- 
pates similar problems. “Of course, 
this book will again raise the cry 
that we are trying to get someone 
killed Agee writes. “But as it hap- 
pens, violence is not really needed. 
By removing the mask of ano- 
nymity from CIA officers, we 
make it difficult for them to re- 
main in overseas posts. We hope 
the CIA will have the good sense 
to shift these people to the in- 
creasingly smaller number of safe 
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posts, preferably to a desk inside 
the CIA headquarters at Langley, 
Va” 

CIA spokesman Peterson said 
that any decision to remove CIA 
operatives named in the new book 
was in “an operational area” and 
that transferrals of pèrsonnel 
would be done on a “case-by-case 
basis” 

Dirty Work is Agee’s second book. 
In the early 1970s he wrote Inside 
the Company: CIA Diary, a descrip- 
tion of his years as a CIA agent in 
Latin America which also included 
lists of intelligence personnel. 
Since quitting the agency he has 
lived in Europe and has been de- 
ported from England, France and 
the Netherlands. 
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ARTSPACE 


Southwestern Contemporary Arts Quarterly 
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Begin your subscription with the Fall issue, a 
look at the flourishing art scene in Colorado. 
Edited by Katharine Chafee, the Colorado 
issue will feature articles on John DeAndrea, 
the Aspen Visual Arts Center, video, 
photography, crafts in southern Colorado, 
interviews with seven Colorado artists and 
reviews of exhibits throughout the state. 
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Rates: $8.00 per year/four issues 





Street Address 


Stale s SRAZ 


Send to: ARTSPACE 
P.O. Box 4547 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
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CURRENT 


VINNIE BOLZANO IS ALIVE & WELL & LIVING 
IN MONTROSE. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte 
St., Denver. Perf. Sat., 8:30 p.m. Improvisational 
theater performed by cast members of River- 
tree's upcoming production, A View from the 
Bridge by Arthur Miller. Tickets $2.50. 433-9216 

Final performance, Sat, Sept. 23 


BRIGADOON, musical by Alan Lerner & Freder- 
ick Loewe. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. 8 p.m. (dinner from 6:30); 
Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). Two Americans 
stumble across a mythical village in the Scottish 
highlands. Dinner-show tickets: Sun. & Tue- 
Thur., $11.56; Fri., $13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reserva- 
tions necessary: 449-6000. 

Final performances, Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 24 


ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller. Stanley Shera- 
ton Hotel in Estes Park. Perf. 7:30 p.m. (dinner 
from 5:30). Stunning theater in a stunning set- 
ting. Millers complex, confused characters are 
excellently portrayed by Fredye Jo Schattinger, 
Charles Thomas and especially Frank Georgi- 
anna, whose direction is equally skillful. Tickets 
$14.85 for dinner-show package, $5 show only 
573-9699 (Denver); 1-586-3371 (Estes Park) 
Wed.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


I DO, | DO, musical comedy by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Eugene's Dinner Theater, 6100 
Smith Road, Denver. Perf. Tue-Sat., 815 p.m 
(dinner from 6:30); Sun. mat. at 2 (lunch from 
12:30). Plot follows the lives of a couple from 
young marriage to old age. Dinner package tick- 
ets $10.50-$12.50; show only, $9.50-$11.50 
399-0671 

Tue.-Sun. thru Oct. 22 


THE EXERCISE by John Carlino. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Perf. Fri.- 
Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 p.m. Two actors meet 
to work through a performance problem, and 


their theatrical exercises become an exploration 
of their unresolved love affair. Carlino’s script is 
a masterful juggling of different levels of reality, 
and the Touchstone production is equal to the 


material. Philip Ashby and Laurie O’Brien, under 
Bonnie J. Eckard's direction, provide a riveting 


theatrical experience. Tickets $3.50. 831-1299 
Fri.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 
DRACULA ... TOO, melodrama adapated by E 
Burns Ellison, based on the play by James 
Robinson Planche. Heritage Square Opera 
House. U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8:30 p.m 
(dinner from 5:30); Sun., 8 p.m. (dinner from 5); 
Sun. mat.. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Did you hear 


the one about the stand-up comic from Transyl- 


vania? Tickets: Eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $11.50 & 
$12.50; Fri.-Sat., $12.50 & $13.50; mat. Sun., 
$9.25 & $10.25. ($1 off for senior citizens). 
279-7881. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 26 


THE APPLE TREE, musical by Jerry Bock and 
Sheldon Harnick. Gabriel's Dinner-Theater, Hol- 
iday Inn, 1475 S. Colorado Blivd., Denver. Perf. 
Tue.-Sun., 8:30 p.m. (cocktails from 6, dinner 
from 7). An anthology of three musical one-acts 
about romantic complications based on stories 
by Mark Twain, Frank Stockton and Jules Feif- 
fer. The Twain piece, The Diary of Adam and 
Eve, has problems, but the production as a 
whole is stylishly performed by a cast of excel- 
lent singers. Tickets: Tue.-Thur. & Sun., $12.78; 
Fri.-Sat., $13.85. 757-7731. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Nov. 3 


GOING HOLLYWOOD, original musical revue by 
the company of the Dickens Opera House. Perf. 
at the Opera House, 308 Main, Longmont. Fri. & 
Sat., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:30). This “mon- 
tage of the movies” contains songs from the 
silent film era to the present day. Dinner-show 
tickets $8.50-$11; show only, $3.50. Reserva- 
tions necessary. 1-772-8474. 

Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 7 


A CHORUS LINE, musical by Michael Bennett, 
James Kirkwood, Nicholas-Dante, Marvin Ham- 
lisch and Edward Kleban. Broadway touring 
company perf. at the Denver Auditorium The- 
ater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. Perf. 8 p.m.; Sat 
& Sun. mat. at 2. Popular musical depicting the 
lives of those dancers who back up the stars 
Tickets: eve: $10-$17; weekend, $15; mat. $8; 
Thur. mat., $6-$12. Tickets available at all Denver 
Dry Goods stores and other Robert Garner 
Attractions outlets. 573-7151 

Nightly thru Sept. 30 


THE CLUB by Eve Merriam. Bo-Ban's Cabaret of 
Bonfils Theater, Colfax Ave. & Elizabeth St., 
Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 7 p.m. A 
musical revue set in a men’s social club around 
1910 in which sexist-men sing sexist songs and 
tell sexist jokes. The material is all authentic of 
the period; the parts are all played by women. A 
potentially savage satire of male chauvinism is 
rendered less biting and more charming in an 
otherwise well-executed production. Tickets: Fri. 
& Sat., $4.50; Thur. & Sun., $4.25. Four-play sub- 
scriptions, $12.70 & $13.90. 322-7725 
Thur.-Sun. for an open-end run 


Winner of the Obie Award in 1976 and the N.Y. 
Drama Circle “Best Play” of 1977. The seedy 
characters that hang around Don's resale shop 
mince no words in portraying Mamet's vision of 
America. Tickets: Thur. & Sun., $3.50; Fri., $4.50; 
Sat., $5. 831-8139. - 
Thur.-Sun. thru Oct. 28 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS by Robert Bolt. The- 
ator Threshold at the Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Bivd., Arvada. Perf. 8 p.m. Powerful drama 
outlining the conflict between Thomas More and 
Henry Vill. Tickets $4; season (5 plays) $21. 
422-8052. 
Fri.-Sat. thru Oct. 7; 
Thur., Oct. 5 


THOSE IN DARKNESS, theater piece by the 
P&nt-Up Players, a group of inmates from the 
women's prison in Canon City. Perf. at Touch- 
stone Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Sat. 
mat. at 2; panel discussion to follow. A Brecht- 
ian collage of speeches and poems, ranging 
from classical to original works, all concerned 
with the experience of imprisonment. Tickets $3. 
Reservations recommended. 494-4535; 831-1299. 

Only performance, Sat., Sept. 23 


FUTURE 


THE THIN MAN, based on a story by Dashiell 
Hammett. MSC Players of Metro State College. 
Perf. in Rm. 271 of the Arts Bldg. on the Auraria 
campus at 10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.- 
Sat, 8 p.m. The MSC set is designed to re- 
semble the Lux Radio Theater of Hollywood, 
where the first presentation of this delightful 
murder mystery was aired in 1936. Tickets $2.50 
(MSC students, $1). 629-3403. 

Opens Sept. 27 


CABARET, musical by Fred Ebb and John 
Kander; book by Joe Masteroff; based on the 
Berlin Stories by Christopher Isherwood. 
Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arapahoe, 
Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat., 8 p.m. (dinner from 
6:30); Sun., 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:30). The musi- 
cal features some characters that were barely 
mentioned in the movie, but the grim portrait of 
Berlin just prior to the Nazi takeover—mirrored 
by the gay decadence of the Kit Kat Klub—is 
equally as explicit in the stage version. Dinner- 
show tickets: Sun. & Tue.-Thur., $11.56; Fri., 
$13.63; Sat., $14.82. Reservations necessary. 


dance and circus antics. Tickets Fri. Sat. & 
opening night, $5.55; Thur. night & Sun. mat., 
$5.05. 322-7725. 

Opens Sept. 27 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller. 
Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., Denver. Perf. 
Wed.-Sat., 8:30 p.m. Miller's passion-filled drama 
of a Brooklyn longshoteman who is driven to 
destruction by a combiantion of guilt and desire. 
Tickets: Wed., $3.50; Thur., $4; Fri., $4.50; Sat., 
$5. 433-9216. 

Opens Sept. 29 


COUNT DRACULA by Theodore Tiller. Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Perf. 
Fri.-Sat., 8 p.m. Comedy starring the fiend you 
love to hate. Tickets $3 (students $2, children 
$1.50). 421-7256 or 424-5429. 

Opens Sept. 29 


FIDDLER ON THE ROOF, musical by Joseph ° 
Stein, Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock. Country 
Dinner Playhouse, S. Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe 
Road (6875 S. Clinton Road), Denver. Perf. Tue.- 
Sun., 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45); Sat. & Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Tickets $6.50-$10 
(dinner package only). 771-1410. 

Opens Sept. 29 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Germinal Stage Denver, 1820 Market St., 
Denver. Perf. Fri. & Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 
p.m. Tickets: Fri., $4.75; Sat., $5.75; Sun., $3.75. 
Variety of subscriptions offered. 572-0944. 
Opens Oct. 5 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





WORDS, TUNES & FUN. Storyteller’s Theater in 
the Children’s Museum, 931 Bannock St., 
Denver. Perf. Sat., 3 p.m. Combination of fairy 
tales and nursery rhymes set to music and 
dance. Tickets: children 50¢, adults 750. 
572-8156. 

Sats. thru Sept. 30 


THE RUFFLES & FLOURISHES CLOWN VARI- 
ETY SHOW. Storytellers Theater in the Chil- 
dren's Museum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Perf. 
Sun., 3 p.m. Mime, music, dance and clowning. 
Tickets: children 50¢, adults 75¢. 572-8156. 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


AMERICAN BUFFALO by David Mamet. 
ater Under Glass, 1320 E 


Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8:30 p.m.; Sun., 7:30 


17th Ave., Denver 


449-6000 
Opens Sept. 27 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger O. Hirson and Ste- 
phen Schwartz. Bonfils Theater, E. Colfax Ave. & 


The- Elizabeth St., Denver. Perf. Thur.-Sat., 8 p.m:: 


Sun. mat., 2:30; opening night, 8:30 p.m. Daz- 
magic, 


p.m zling musical combining rock music, 


Final performance, Sun., Sept. 24 


FRANKENSTEIN, adapted from the novel by 
Mary Shelley. Theater Under Glass, 1320 E. 17th 
Ave., Denver. Perf. Mon. & Fri., 10 a.m.; Tue. & 
Thur., 10 & 11:30 a.m.; Sat., 1 p.m. Tickets $1. 
831-8139. 

Opens Sept. 25 








KOSMOS, Greek for “order within the universe” is 


6:00 am 


10:00 am 


the title and theme of a new program to be broad- 
cast on KCFR-FM, Tuesday evenings at 9. 
Prof. Glenn Webster, chairman of philosophy at 


the University of Colorado at Denver, will host this 
weekly quarter-hour, which deals with astronomy, 


the physical sciences and the philosophies of cos- 


mology, the study of the universe. 
“There has been a major revolution during the 
past 50 years in our understanding of the physical 


9 am 


universe; Dr. Webster says. “I’m concerned with 
the significance of this revolution, in the light it 


sheds on nature, on man and on man’s signifi- 
cance in the future of the universe?’ 


7:30 pm 


The purpose of the discussions is to provide the 
listener with a new approach to perceiving his sur- 
rounding physical environment—particularly the 
heavens—in a manner which is both mentally chal- 


lenging and fun. Some of the topics to be dealt 


9:00 


with by Prof. Webster are black holes, the origin of 
the universe, stars and the nature of space-time. 


SWKCFR 





LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 
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WEEKDAYS 


FRIDAY, 


6:00 


10:00 


The Morning Mix 
with Jon Hindlemann. Including NPR news on 
the hour and BBC Newsreel at 6:45 


Diverse Music 
with Jim Falconer and Annette Griswold 


2:30 pm Diverse Music with Chuck Burrows 
6:00 pm All Things Considered... 6 am 
Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg host 90 
minutes of in-depth news and features from 6 pm 
National Public Radio 
7:30 pm Diverse Music 
with Bob Stecker 7:00 
HIGHLIGHTS 800 


All Things Considered... National Public 
Radio’s award-winning news and public affairs 
program 


Jazz Alive! The Jazz at Spoleto Festival. This 
program features the Grammy Award-winning 
saxophon player Phil Woods, Louis Bellson on 
drums, Urbie Green on trombone and Johnny 
Helms on trumpet, all guest soloists with the 
North Texas State University One O'Clock 
Band. Recorded at the Jazz at Spoleto Festival 
in Charleston, S.C., in 1977 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 24 


Diverse Music 


All Things Considered... Nationa! Public 
Radio's award-winning news and public affairs 
program 


Options: Lee Strasberg: A Living Portrait. The 
actor whose thinking may well have had more 
impact on theater training in our time than that 
of any other speaks about his life work and the 
theater. 


Jazz with Thee Harrell 


MONDAY, SEPT. 25 


SEPT. 22 


international Concert Hall: The Sudwestfunk 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ernest 
Bour, performs works by Ferneyhough, Halff- 
ter, Schnebel and Guy. 


The Larry Cox Show: Brunswick Night in the 
Hibiscus Room. Early recordings from the 
Brunswick studio, includihg a variety of artists 
from the late '20s and early '30s. Program will 
feature Bing Crosby, The Boswell Sisters, Ben 
Bernie, Pine Top Smith and Nick Lucas. 


The Golden Age of Radio: Fibber McGee and 
Molly in The Canoe Ride. Fibber and Molly plan 
an outing at Dugan's Lake. First broadcast over 
NBC in 1946. 


6 pm 


9 am 


9 pm 


901 SATURDAY, SEPT. 23 ia 
a 6 am Diverse Music 
FM noon Bluegrass Breakdown with Peter Wernick, È P™ 
featuring The Country Gentlemen. 
3 pm Folk Festival U.S.A.: The Fourth National 


Women's Music Festival, presented in June 
1977 at the University of Illinois in Champaign. 
The program features a retrospective look at 
previous festivals, along with highlights from 
the '77 event. Included in the show are Jane 
Sapp, the late Malvina Reynolds, Willie Tyson 
and the a capella groups Lucha and Sweet 
Honey in the Rock. 


All Things Considered... National Public 
Radio's award-winning news and public affairs 
program 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 26 


NPR Recital Hall: The Scholars Vocal En- 
semble of Great Britain performs a program of 
part songs and madrigals of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, including works by Byrd, Morley, 
Vecchi, Monteverdi and others. 


Kosmos: An interview by Jon Hindlemann (see 
program notes for details) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27 


Echoes: This week Echoes repeats the Sunday 


night Options program, Lee Strasberg: A Liv- 
ing Portrait. ` 


Great Performances: The Berlin Philhar- 
monic, with conductor Herbert von Karajan and 
and featuring Mstislav Rostropovich, performs 
Don Quixote by Richard Strauss in a PBS pro- 
duction simulcast with KRMA-TV, Channel 6. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 28 
8:30 am National Town Meeting: William F. Buckley Jr., 


author, lecturer and editor, will be the only 
guest with moderator Vera Glasser of Knight- 
Ridder Newspapers. 
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Women play the roles of men in The Club, Eve Merriam’s spoof of sexist 
attitudes in a men’s club at the turn of the century. 


A gentle 
spoof of 
sexism 


The Club 


By Eve Merriam 
Directed by Beverly Newcomb 
Bo-Ban’s Cabaret 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 





EMINIST Eve Merriam be- 
lieved that men’s porcine 
treatment of women was best 
defined in its own words. To that 
end she created The Club, a musical 
revue set in a men’s social club 
around 1910 in which sexist men 
tell sexist jokes and sing sexist 
songs. The songs and jokes are all 
authentic relics of the period (who 
can forget “A Woman Is Only a 
Woman, but a Good Cigar Is a 
omoke”?); their absurdity is 
pointed up by the fact that all their 
roles are played by women. 

In its current production at Bo- 
Ban’s Cabaret, The Club is missing 
some of its intended clout. The 
company seems to have reached a 
fork in the road during rehearsals, 
one path leading to entertain- 
ment, the other to social commen- 
tary. While the production still has 
some bite, Merriam’s original point 
is duller this time around. For The 
Club to succeed we must find the 
material offensive; the Bonfils cast 
is a little too charming to carry 





that off. 

The club has four members. 
Algy (Ruth Seeber) is the senior 
member, a crusty old curmudgeon 
now on his third wife. Bertie 
(Marion Rex) is second in line, a 
good old boy. Freddie (Carol Mere- 
dith) is the club’s only bachelor, a 
charming rogue, and Bobby (Deb- 
bie Jones) is a mama’s boy and 
newlywed. The staff of the club in- 
cludes Johnny (Claudia New- 
comb), a tap-dancing pageboy right 
out of the old Philip Morris com- 
mercial; Henry (Darline White), a 
high-strutting black steward who 
allows Merriam to spoof racial 
stereotypes, and the Maestro (Bev 
Mango), who plays piano for the 
entertainment of the members. 

The ensemble goes to some 
length to preserve the charade of 
masculinity, down to using only 
first-name initials in the program 
and wearing painted 5 o'clock shad- 
ows. For the most part, the per- 
formers play their parts with just 
enough swagger to make the point, 
without turning the evening into 
an exercise in transsexuality. They 
all turn in solid performances, act- 
ing, singing and dancing well indi- 
vidually and as an ensemble. 

Mango’s musical direction is ex- 
cellent, as is J.B. Miller’s choreog- 
raphy, which is carefully blended 
into the script. Beverly New- 
comb’s direction is capable—she 
has worked well with her actors 
and has played some humorous 
moments for maximum effect. But 
it was undoubtedly Newcomb’s de- 
cision to make the piece moreegen- 
tle. This choice may make the pro- 
duction more popular, but for our 
taste, a more savage treatment of 


The Club would have been prefer- 
able. 








Why does a 
N.Y. show 


get so much 
attention? 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE FANFARE for A Chorus 

Line began months ago. Since 
the international touring com- 
pany of the hit Broadway musical 
stepped out on stage last Tuesday 
night, the attendant hysteria has 
become the cultural equivalent of 
the Orange Crush syndrome. 
Chorus Line performers have been 
interviewed, the daily newspapers 
have printed a photo essay on the 
setting up of the lights and set and 
a feature article on the company’s 
road manager. Denver magazine 
published an article entitled “What 
He Did For Love” concerning Rob- 
ert Garner's herculean efforts to 
bring Chorus Line to Denver. (In a 
town where only a miniscule per- 
centage of performing actors are 
paid for their efforts, it seems al- 
most obscene to talk about Garner 

orking in theater “for love? 
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[his media blitz provides an ex 
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arbiters (and consequently their 
audience) the policy seems to be 
“imported is better.” New York pro- 
ductions are automatically ac- 
corded more serious consideration 
and respect than Denver produc- 
tions simply because they are from 
New York. The Denver Post re- 
view of A Chorus Line by Barbara 
MacKay is a classic case in point: 
In commercial theater, the in- 
vention of A Chorus Line was 
roughly equivalent to the discov- 
ery of metal in neolithic times: 
nothing short of a revolution. 
Denver moved out of the Stone 

Age Tuesday night when A Chorus 

line arrived at the Auditorium 

Theater... 2’ 

That “Stone Age” line may just 
be a case of a writer getting car- 
ried away with a metaphor, but the 
implication is no less condescend- 





Reverse chauvinism: 
If if comes from 
New York, it's good. 





ing. To readers unfamiliar with 
theater, the message is clear. More 
people will see A Chorus Line in its 
than will 
see all locally produced theater for 


the entire 1978-9 season. 


| | i 
three weeks in Denver 


Despite a mediocre 
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many problems. There is a short- 
age of good directors and trained 
performers. But there is talent 
here and there have been brilliant 
productions. 

While we are not suggesting that 
Denver critics become indiscrimi- 
nate boosters, it is certain that 
more thoughtful consideration of 
the hometown product is desir- 
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able. A shamefully large number of 
Denverites limit their theater- 
going to the New York imports. If 
even half of those who spent $15 
for a ticket to A Chorus Line would 
take a chance and spend that 
money for three local productions, 
Denver would come quite a bit 
closer to being the cultural center 
local visionaries imagine it to be. 
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PROGRESSIVE 


REOLAY 


100,000 WATTS OF 


93.3 ON YOUR FM DIAL 


KADX has 


( 


Miles 


ty 


KTCL-FM | 


Music for the NE 
KY Creative Listener 


@- 
AN ALF M. LANDON RADIO STATION 


If you’re not 
aware... 


hours a day. 7 davs a week 


It dontmeanathinge fat aint pot that swing 
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been plaving great jazz for this preat 
forover three vears If vou like the likes of 
Fitzgerald. Ellington. Mangione, Kenton. 
tune tothe Jazz Station — 105 FM. 2. 
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MUSIC 








PIANO CONCERT, presented by Anna Borgatis 
Library Concert Series. Perf. at the Boulder Pub- 
lic Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed., 
7:30 p.m. Program to be announced. Free admis- 
sion. 441-3100 

Sept. 20 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Zu- 
bin Mehta, with pianist Rudolf Serkin. PBS pro- 
duction, “Great Performances.” Wed., 8:30 p.m 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Sept. 20 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-soprano 
Margaret Hemmen, with pianist Terese Stewart 
Perf. in the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the 
campus of the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder 
Thur., 8 p.m. Program is a recital of chamber 
music. Free admission. 492-6363 

Sept. 21 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher, with pianist Sue Mohn- 
sen. Perf. at Palmer Auditorium, Platte & Nevada 
sts., Colorado Springs. Thur., 8 p.m; Fri., 7:30 
p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. Program will include works by 
Rossini, Prokofiev and Brahms. Tickets $5.50- 
$6.50. 1-633-4611 

Sept. 21, 22 & 24 


LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION on classical gui- 
tar, presented by Charles Wolzien. Boulder Pub- 
lic Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Sat., 2 
p.m. Wolzien, a former student of Segovia 
protege Alirio Diaz, will use a series of photo 
murals to outline the history of the guitar in 
Europe. Free admission. 441-3100 

Sept. 23 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by mezzo-soprano 
Barbara Doscher, with pianist Alex Craig. Perf. in 
the Music Hall at 18th & Euclid on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Program 
Thomas Arne/ Three Shakespeare Songs 
Mahler/ Kindertotenlieder; Alex Craig/ Songs for 
Sue, Op. 26 (1975); Purcell/ Three Songs. Free 
admission. 492-6363 

Sept. 24 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT, presented by the 
group Columbine: George Banks, cello; Marcia 
Schirmer-Stone, piano; Jim Stevens, flute, and 
Carolyn Kuban, harp. Perf. at the Foothills Art 
Center, 809 15th St.,golden. Sun., 4:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes works by Britten, Baron, Beetho- 
ven, Migot and Mondello. Tickets $2.50 
279-3922 

Sept. 24 


PIANO CONCERT, presented by Stephen De 
Groote, with the Boston Pops Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler. PBS production, “Eve- 
ning at the Pops.” Program: Liszt/ Hungarian 
Fantasia; Beethoven/ Rondo in B flat for Piano 
and Orchestra. Sun., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Sept. 24 


CLARINET/TUBA RECITAL, presented by Wil- 
liam Jamieson and Jack Robinson, faculty mem- 
bers of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. at 
the Foundation Hal! of Music at 1526 8th Ave. on 
the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon., 8:15 p.m 
Program to be announced. Free admission 
1-351-2678. 

Sept. 25 


JAZZ CONCERT, presented by the Steve Getz 
Quintet. Perf. at St. Cajetan’s Church, 9th & Law- 
rence sts. on the Auraria campus in Denver 
Mon., 7:30 p.m. Concert is sponsored by the 
Community College of Denver (CCD Auraria) and 
the Educational Opportunity Center. Free ad- 
mission. 629-2957 

Sept. 25 


OTELLO, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. New York 
Metropolitan Opera Company; James Levine, 
conducting, and starring Jon Vickers. PBS pro- 
duction, “Live from the Met.” Mon., 8 p.m 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. - 

Sept. 25 


BERLIN PHILHARMONIC, conducted by Her- 
bert von Karajan, with Mstislav Rostropovitch. 
PBS production. Program: Strauss/ Don Qui- 
xote. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, simulcast in 
stereo on KCFR Radio, 90.1 FM. 


Sept. 27 


CLASSICAL GUITAR RECITAL, presented by 
Pat Wheat. Library Concert Series. Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. 
Wed., 7:30 p.m. Program includes traditional fla- 
menco numbers and classical selections from 
Spanish composers. Free admission. 441-3100. 

Sept. 27 


PIANO RECITAL, presented by Edward Turley. 
Perf. in the Student Center of Regis College, W. 
50th Ave. & Lowell Bilvd., Denver. Thur., 8 p.m 
Free admission. 433-8471. 

Sept. 28 


VIOLA RECITAL, presented by Ronald Smith, 
faculty member of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado. Perf. at the Lindou Auditorium on the UNC 
campus in Greeley. Thur., 7 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-351-2678. 

Sept. 28 


OBOE/HARPSICHORD RECITAL, presented by 
Kenneth Evans and Laura Rush, faculty mem- 
bers of the Univ. of Northern Colorado. Perf. in 
the Faculty Lounge of Lindou Auditorium on the 
UNC campus in Greeley. Thur., 8:15 p.m. Free 
admission. 1-351-2678. 

Sept. 28 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capito! Bldg. in Denver. Thur., noon & 3 p.m. 
Programs: (noon) works by Bach: (afternoon) 
works by Beethoven. Free admission. 


Sept. 28 


DENVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Michel Plasson. Perf. at Boettcher 
Concert Hall in the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver Thur. & 
Sat.. 8 p.m.; Sun., 2:30 p.m. Program: Berlioz 
Corsair Overture; Chausson/ Symphony in B flat; 
Ravel/ Mother Goose Suite; La Valse. Tickets 
eves.: $6.50-$13: mat.: $4-$10 (student & senior 
citizens, one-half of regular price for tickets pur- 
chased at the door). 292-1580 

Sept. 28, 30 & Oct. 1 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bidg. in Denver. Fri., noon & 3 p.m Pro- 
grams: (noon) works by Mozart; (afternoon) 


works by Schubert. Free admission 
Sept. 29 


BOULDER PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Oswald Lehnert, with violinist Her- 
milio Novelo. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the 
Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri., 8 p.m 
Program: Bruch/ Violin Concerto; Stravinsky 
The Rite of Spring. Tickets: $2-$5 (students & 
senior citizens, $1-$4). Variety of subscriptions 
offered. 449-1343; 442-2098 

Sept. 29 


VOCAL RECITAL, presented by Kim Won 
Kyung, guest artist at the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado. Perf. at the Foundation Hall of Music 
at 1526 8th Ave. on the UNC campus in Greeley 
Sun., 8:15 p.m. Free admission. 1-351-2678 
Oct. 1 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN MUSIC FESTIVAL. PBS 
production. Highlights from the chamber music 
festival held earlier this summer at Colorado 
State Univ. in Fort Collins. Sun., 7 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6 i 

Oct. 1 


CLASSICAL GUITAR CONCERT, presented by 
Wayne McEvilly. Perf. in the rotunda of the State 
Capitol Bldg. in Denver. Mon., noon. Program 
consists of works by Chopin and Liszt. Free ad- 
mission 


Oct. 2 


ATLANTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw, with the Univ. of Colo- 
rado Chorus, directed by Lynn Whitten. CU Ar- 
tist Series. Perf. at Macky Auditorium on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Mon. & Tue., 8 p.m. Beetho- 
ven/ Ninth Symphony (Chorale). Tickets $8; sea- 
son tickets for nine programs, $28-$45. Write Ar- 
tist Series Office, Education Bldg., Rm. 244, 
Boulder 80309. 492-7425; 492-8008. 

Oct. 2 & 3. 


BASSOON RECITAL, presented by Bill Douglas. 
Library Concert Series. Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Mon., 7:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced. Free admission 
441-3100. 

Oct. 4 


THE TURK IN ITALY, opera by Rossini. PBS 
production, “Great Performances.” Perf. by the 
New York City Opera in Lincoln Center. Star- 
ring Beverly Sills as an Italian noblewoman with 
numerous lovers. Wed., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6, 
simulcast in stereo on KCFR Radio, 90.1 FM. 
Oct. 4 


DANCE 





COLORADO CONCERT BALLET. Perf. at the 
Houston Fine Arts Center on the campus of 
Colorado Women's College, Montview & Que- 
bec St., Denver. All eves. except Sun., 8:15; Sun., 
7 p.m.; mat. Sat. & Sun., Sept. 23-24, at 2. Pro- 
gram: “Make Believe,” a jazz-rock ballet set to 
the music of Chuck Mangione, chor. by Fernand 
Nault; “Chaconne; a classical ballet chor. by M. 
Morawski. Tickets $5-$9. Subscription tickets 
offered. 377-8086; 322-2419. 

Sept. 20-24 & Sept. 28-Oct. 1 


VALERY AND GALINA PANOV. PBS produc- 
tion, “Performance at Wolf Trap,” with the Filene 
Center Orchestra, conducted by Seymour Lip- 
kin. Program: pas de deux from Petipa’s Don 
Quixote and Harlequinade, from Konstatin Bo- 
yarsky’s The Lady and the Hooligan, the adagio 
from Lev lvanov's The Nutcracker and Scene || 
from Fokine'’s Petrouchka. Thur., 9 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6. 

Thur., Sept. 21 


PENNSYLVANIA BALLET. PBS production. 
“Great Performances.” Program: “Concerto Ba- 
rocco,’ Classical ballet set to Bach's Concerto 
for Two Violins in D Minor, chor. by George Bal- 
anchine; “Concerto Grosso,” a contemporary 
dance chor. by Charles Czarny; “Adagio Ham- 
merklavier,” set to music of Beethoven. chor. by 
Hans van Manen. Sat., 8 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6. 

Sept. 23 


DENVER CIVIC BALLET. Perf. at the Eenver 
Ballet Academy, 531 Broadway, Denver. Sun., 
3:30 p.m. Program: “Hi Jinx” and “Pas -de 
Quatre.” Free admission. 534-5416. 

Sept. 24 


TWYLA THARP DANCERS. PBS productions, 
“Making Television Dance.” Performance and 
documentary with Twyla Tharp, featuring cho- 
reography created especially for television 
Wed., 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 


Sept. 27 
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GRETCHEN PETERS 

BUTTERED DRAGON 

MODULAR BLUEGRASS 

ROSALIE SORRELLS 

KING COMFORT 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 

LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 

SUITE BEGINNINGS 

RADFORD & LEWIS 

FLYERS 

ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 

DAKOTA STATON; DICK HINDMAN TRIO 

SUMMIT 

RADFORD & LEWIS 

GLASS MENAGERIE 

SWITCH 

NETWORK 

BOB TURNER BAND 

WESTERN PLEASURE 

LANNIE GARRETT 

WHISKEY RIVER 

SPINNERS 

DAWSON 

WINE CELLAR 

JOINT EFFORT 

FREE WHEELIN’ 

HARMONY WHEEL 

SUNDOWN 

DENVER GRASS 

FERLIN HUSKY 

PIN ROSE 

TED VINCENT TRIO & PIXIE DAVIS 

CAPI & ALAN 

QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 

BILLY MILES 

MARTIN & WILLIAMS 

PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 

JOHNNY CASH; JUNE CARTER; 
THE TENNESSEE THREE 

SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS SHOW 

NICK STONER 

STEVE STAJICH 

REDTAIL 


DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 


JAZZ EXPLOSION 

EAGLE PARK SLIM 

WHITEWATER 

SWITCH 

GLASS MENAGERIE 

LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 
SUMMIT 


McCOY TYNER; RON CARTER; SONNY ROLLINS; 


AL FOSTER 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ GATHERING 
NETWORK 
GENE CHALK & ALL OVER THE ROAD 
ALLISON KIDWELL BAND 
SUMMIT 
DICK HINDMAN TRIO 
WINE CELLAR 
WESTERN PLEASURE 
MODULAR BLUEGRASS 
BROTHERS JOHNSON 
GRETCHEN PETERS 
FRED BEACH 
DRIVIN’ WHEEL 
ROCKIN CHAIR 
LANNIE GARRETT 
BOY HOWDY 
WOODY HARRIS 
KING COMFORT 
SUNDOWN 
WELLSPRING 
DINO ARTHUR 
CAPRICE 
BUCKS BAND 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 
NEW WEST STRING BAND 
BILLY MILES 
ROGER & ROGER 
SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS SHOW 


LOOKING AHEAD 


LINDA BROOKS 
BILLY TOLLES 
JOINT EFFORT 
HANK TROY 
RACHEL FARO 


TICKET INFORMATION 


a—At the door at time of performance only. For more 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Becketts 
795-1879, Black Angus (Westminster) 426-6010, 
Blue Note 449-2582, Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, 
Club Soda 388-0848, Clyde’s Pub 452-1093, Colo- 
rado Coal Company 442-7582, Daner's 237-5721 
Delicate Touch 452-9550, Doc Weed's 573-1400 
East Side Story 364-5047, Emerson Street East 
832-1349. Folklore Center 831-7015, Four Seasons 


366-9111, Freddie’s 237-3898, Gladiator Lounge 
936-8289, Global Village 778-7214, Little Bear 
674-9991, Nashville West 388-8849, Piccadilly 
831-5666, Plume Saloon 1-569-2277, Prairie Schoo- 
ner 893-1401, Robin's Nest 526-0977, Rodeway Inn 
771-6911, Stapleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 
321-3333, Sweetwater 758-6529, Taylor's 233-6573 
Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Century 


THIS WEEK 
9/20 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
9/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/20 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/20 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/20-21 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/20-21 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/20-23 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
9/20-23 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at E. Belleview Ave. a 
9/20-23 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
9/20-23 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/20-23 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
9/20-23 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
9/20-23 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
9/20-23 Stouffer’s, E. 32nd at Quebec a 
9/20-23 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
9/20-23 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
9/20-23 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
9/20-23 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax a 
9/20-24 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
9/20-24 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
9/20-24 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/20-24 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden b 
9/20-24 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
9/20-24 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
9/20-25 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
9/21 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/21-22 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/21-24 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
9/22 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/22 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora b-c 
9/22 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/22-23 Robin’s Nest, Lookout Mt., Golden ‘a 
9/22-23 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/22-23 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/22-23 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
9/22-23 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a 
9/22-23 Heritage Sq. Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden a 
9/23 Denver Auditorium Arena d 
9/23 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/23 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/23 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/23-26 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
NEXT WEEK 
9/24 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
9/24 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
9/24 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/25-26 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
9/25-30 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez, Westminster a 
9/25-30 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec a 
9/25-30 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax, Aurora a 
9/25-30 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/26 Regis College c 
9/26-28 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/26-30 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
9/26-30 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
9/26-30 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax, Aurora -C 
9/26-30 Emerson St. East, 900 E. Colfax a 
9/26-30 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge a-e 
9/26-10/1 East Side Story, E. 6th at Chambers, Aurora e 
9/26-10/1 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
9/27 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/27 McNichols Arena C 
9/27 Colo. Coal Co., 4401 N. Broadway, Boulder a-e 
9/27-28 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/27-30 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/27-10/1 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
9/27-10/1 Club Soda, 4451 E. Virginia Ave., Glendale a 
9/28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/28 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/28 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/28-10/1 Delicate Touch, 120 N. Washington e 
9/29 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
9/29 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
9/29 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
9/29-30 Becketts, 6911 S. University Blvd. e 
9/29-30 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer a 
9/29-30 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer a 
9/29-30 Doc Weed’s, 1580 Lawrence a 
9/29-10/8 Taylor’s, 7000 W. Colfax, Lakewood a 
9/30 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania a 
10/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market e 
10/1 BBC, 1128 Grant a 
10/3-7 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco a 
10/5 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 
10/6-7 Folklore Center, 608 E. 17th Ave. a 


758-7300, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zanzabar 
344-2510, Zeno’s 623-2104. 


b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 


information, call the club (phone numbers above) 


c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets: All May-D&F 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; 
Peaches, Evans & Downing; Budget Tapes & 
Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. Colfax 
in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal in Westminster and 3350 
Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. For more infor- 
mation, call 778-0700. Service charge added to 
ticket price. No checks accepted 


d—Robert Garner outlets: All Denver Dry Goods 


stores, including Colorado Springs, Greeley and 
Fort Collins; United Banks of Aurora, Denver, Fort 
Collins, Littleton, Longmont and Pueblo, and other 
Garner locations. 573-7151 


e—No admission or cover charges 
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LESSONS 


fiddle 
dobro 
autoharp 


banjo 
mandolin 


guitar 
bass 


dulcimer 
harmonica 


Group/Private 
sk 831-7015 > 


Denver Folklore Center School of Music 








Now Appearing at 
Doc Weed’s 


Billy Miles 


Featuring Phyllis Murray 
Sept. 22 & 23; 29 & 30 


Coming next: 
Yvette Stewart & Fusion 


16th & Lawrence 573-1400 





Mountain States Ski Show 
September 22-24 
Currigan Exhibition Hall. 


At last there’s a ski show worthy of America’s Ski Capitol. 


See the latest in Alpine and Cross-Country 
+ Factory Reps & Clinics * Ski & Racing Personalities 
. Mountain States ski areas, travel experts + Contests & Drawings for equipment 
& latest skiing info . Ski Trips + Passes 
« Freestyle & Downhill Exhibitions on the . Budget-saving Discount Packages 
Big Ramp « Freestyle Trarnpoline Exhibitions 
- The Newest Ski Movies + 200 foot Cross-Country Track 
. Fashion Light Shows . Free day lift ticket 
Get Into It! Go For It! Ski Currigan! 
Sk Curri Jon Hours Ticket 
Friday & Saturday. Noon t Adults $3.00 
Aro rm <£ nday Noon t 6g y Children (42 and inder): $4( 
Mountain States Ski Associatior Available at 
members & VISA cardholders All Montgomery Wards 
92.00 (with card) All Aspen Leaf Stores MOUNTAIN STATES 
All Railroad Sports Stores SK! ASSOCIATION 
1670 York Street - Denver Colorado 80206 
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CLASSIFIEDS - 








APARTMENTS 


Newly redecorated 1 bdrm apts. Modern Dance Starts Sept. 26 at 


Reasonable rates 


2829 Jackson Laurel Petersen School of Dance. 


St. 355-6620 or 287-1238. No kids, 2703 E. Louisiana. Ten-week ses- 


no pets 


Nonsmokers to share large house 
near City Park. Cali Bill late eve- 
at 321-0370 or leave mes- 


nings 
sage at 321-6255 anytime 


| AUDITIONS 


Applicants for the 


Competition must be 22 years old 
or younger. Applicants are re- 
quired to play a full concerto or a 


solo piece, which must be the one 
which will be performed with the 
Arapahoe Chamber Orchestra if 
selected as the winner. The piece 
must be appropriate for a cham- 
ber orchestra. Pieces which 
already appear on the concert 
schedule are not eligible. For 
application and more details, write 
to Arapahoe Chamber Or- 
chestra, 730 Steele St., Denver 
80206 


Corpse Wanted for Theatre Thres- 
hold's production of The Real In- 
spector Hound at the Arvada Cen- 
ter. Director Edward Osborn says, 
“There are no lines, but the actor 
must have a sense of humor.” 
Acctrs, ages 25-40, may apply to 
Osborn at the Arvada Center dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 25 
422-8052 


For A Company of Players chil- 
dren's theater production of A 
Tale of a Frog Prince, original mu- 
sical by Kathy Hotchner, directed 
by Jay Levitt. Needed are 8 men, 8 
women, 1 guitar player and 1 re- 
corder player/actor; all must be 
available for daytime perfor- 
mances Nov. 15-Dec. 29. Audi- 
tions to be held Sunday, Oct. 1, 1- 
3 pm., and Monday, Oct. 2, 
7:30-9:30 p.m., at the Arvada Cen- 
ter. 422-8052. 


For Children’s Theater Ensemble, 
Thursday, Sept. 28, 6 p.m. Exper- 
ience not necessary. Jr. & sr. high 
school students contact Pat 
Lyderson, 321-2559 or Gove Com- 
munity School, 388-5991. 


For Eugene O'Neill's Ah, Wilder- 
ness! Sat.-Sun., Sept. 23-24, noon- 
5 p.m. at Theater Under Glass, 
1320 E. 17th Ave. Director is 
Amanda May. Performances Nov. 
16-Dec. 31. For audition require- 
ments and app’t: 831-8139 


For Harold Pinters No Man's 
Land, Mon.-Tue., Oct. 9-10, 7:30 
p.m. at Germinal Stage Denver 
For info and appn't: 572-0944 


Arapahoe 
Chamber Orchestra Young Artist 


sion for $30. Call 778-8419 to en- 
roll 


Pottery Classes at Castle Clay 
Beginning Sept. 18, classes will be 
held on Mondays and Tuesdays in 
the afternoon and evenings 
through Nov. 25. For more info 
call 458-9034. 


Dance Class at Denver Art Mu- 
seum Wednesdays, Sept. 27-Nov 
1, 6:45-8:45 p.m. Darlene Handler 
will teach basic body movements, 
dance techniques. 575-2009 for 
info 


Child-Care Classes at Gove Com- 
munity School, 4050 E. 14th, in- 
clude “Professional Parenthood” 
and “Child Care Self-Help.” Reg- 
ister by mail before Sept. 25; in 
person Sept. 26-28, 3-7 p.m. 


Speak Spanish in 10 Weeks! New 
methods, comfortable atmos- 
phere and individual attention 
make it happen. Free diagnosis 
and reasonable rates. Foreign 
Language Institute, 377-0513. 


Protessional Printmaking Classes 
offered in private print studio with 
large press. 733-6105 (a.m.). 


Teachers, Volunteers Needed for 
Southeast Denver Free Univer- 
sity’s winter term, to begin Nov: 
26. Call 758-1872 


EMPLOYMENT 


Direct Sales: Need work with un- 
limited potential? (wanna make $1 
million?) Call Linda Grimes, 
837-9392 for appt. 


Telephone Reps ¿farn $2.75 to 
$6.75-per hour introducing na- 
tionally known Time-Life books by 
phone from our downtown Denver 
offices. Morn aft & eve hours 
available. Call 572-1012 Time-Life 
Libraries Inc. E.O.E. 


Administration Mgr. Involves su- 
pervision of office staff, rentals & 
concessions, facility manage- 
ment & comptrolling. B.A. re- 
quired in Business Ad. or related 
field plus minimum of two years’ 
experience. Additional experi- 
ence accepted in lieu of further 
training. $10,000 anum. Contact: 
Director, Sangre de Cristo Arts & 
Conference Center, 210 N. Santa 
Fe Ave., Pueblo, CO 81101. 
1-543-0130 


EDUCATION 


Artist/Draftsperson 
slides. Earth sciences, 
knowledge helpful. 
known firm. Occasionally hectic 
working conditions. Good learn- 
ing situation Salary neg 
986-4523 


for technical 





FOR SALE 


Grandfather Clock (not antique), 
7ft black walnut, hand-crafted, 
many features. $900. 861-8109. 


'74 VW “Thing: Excellent condi- 
tion, new paint, good tires, hard 
top, roll cage, gas heater, radio. 
Call 771-2288. 


Books For 50¢ Each will be of- 
fered at Friends of the Denver 
Public Library annual book sale 
Sept. 21, 10 a.m.-7 p.m. in the 
Central Library parking lot at 1357 
Broadway 


|e (@) Che) SS 


Hi House Paymts? Share buying 
big house w/several others. Sup- 
portive, warm envir. w/own living 
space. The best of both worlds. | 
pay the dwn. paymt. Very lo mo. 
paymts. 422-2034. 


Spectacular, passive-solar home 
on 35 mountain acres 15 mi W of 
Golden. Room for small family. 
Available Oct. 7-Dec. 20. Rent 
$300/month, negotiable, or swap 
for talented finish carpentry. Must 
care for 2 dogs, 2 cats, plants. 
References required. Call 
277-1843. 


House to Share near City Park 
w/photographer & potter. Large 
older home, fireplace & dark- 
room. $125/mo. Call Barbara 
377-7998 after 5. 


metric 
Nationally 


NOTICES 


Law Offices to Rent: Cherry 
Creek. Opportunity to share sec- 
retary and common expenses. 
Call Bob Steenrod, 399-1960. 


Volunteers Needed in patient care 
at Porter Memorial Hospital. Call 
778-1955. 


PERSONAL 


GROWTH 


Learn Ways of expanding well- 
ness through stress management, 
psychosynthesis, meditation, cre- 
ative movement and nutritional 
awareness, while enjoying the 
change of seasons in the moun- 
tains Sept. 23-24. 447-8392 or 
449-5873. 





Massage & imagery 
A Weekend Mini-Course combining 

Therapeutic Massage 

and Relaxation Techniques 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 

Center for New Beginnings 

200 S. Sherman 
777-8004 





PERSONALS 





Gay, 41, desires young white guy 
for hiking, tennis, winter sports, 
touching, friendship. 832-1082. 


PEIS 





Yellow Lab Pups, $100 saves one 
for Sept. 18. Hurry! 
evngs. 


An Arcane Pet? Rare Chinese 
Crested Hairless pups, $350 tc 
$200. Call Tim at 320-1637. 











674-3159 








SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


* Brilliant Color 


ROOMMATES 





+ Fine Definition 
* ideal tor Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


Did your favorite 
print shop just get 
leveled for a 
mini-arena? 
Eggplant 
Printing 
Consultants 


831-1442 
Lectures / Workshops 
Consulting 


SERVICES 





FARAH cashes any check 9 to 9 
907 E Colfax 837-0230 7days 


Still Thinking about that painting 
that should have been done in 
June? Call the Rose Woman 
Painting Co. for a free estimate at 
377-7625. 


kxecutive 
Image 


BUSINESS CARDS AND 
STATIONERY 758-3395 





WANTED 






Treat 


Your cleaned garments 
kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is 
professionally ironed at: 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 


LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT 
IN AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
AND STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 78 PR 1134 





ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 


395-2339 NOTICE BY PUBLICATION 


In the matter of Lisa Moore, a 
minor. 

To: The father of Lisa Moore 
whose name and address is un- 
known. Lisa Moore's last known 
address is 2121 South Dahlia, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Hearing on the petition for 
| Appointment of Guardian for 

Minor filed by the undersigned 
, with this Court will be held in the 

Court at Probate Court, Denver, 

Colorado, on October 19, 1978, at 

10:00 o'clock a.m. 

/s/ Frances A. Koncilja, #4320 
Rothgerber, Appel & Powers 
2450 Colorado State Bank Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

First Published: Sept. 21, 1978 

Last Published: Oct. 5, 1978 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


mm DARKROOM: 
Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab 
Commercial Photography 
428 E. 1st Ave. 
744-8333 
Denver 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 





How to 


place 


a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 


address of the person or 


All ads must be accompanied by the name and 


firm placing it. Your ad 


will not be printed without this information. 


èe Ads cannot be cancelled 


after submission. 


e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 


of the date of publication 
We cannot respond to a request for a phone 


number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 


categorize, or refuse ads 
Personal ads must 


Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 


include a post office box 


number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum Charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. Thursday. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


20 
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| Straight Creek Journal 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
_____ at 50€ each 


Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


THE STRAIGHT CREEK JOURNAL—September 21, 1978 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





CLASSIFIED AD FORM 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 
LLL SS RSE EG se a 

Address __ 
City — 


Phone __ se is 








|| ARTI 
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